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News  &  Notes 


Photography  Show  —  yes,  it’s  almost  here  again.  It  will  run 
from  January  26  through  February  4.  Chairman  Dorothy 
O’Rourke  has  been  busy  with  the  staff  and  volunteers  notifying 
past  exhibitors  and  new.  This  year  a  special  category  for 
photographs  taken  in  the  Garden  has  been  created.  The  theme 
again  is  deserts  of  the  world.  We  received  many  early  inquiries 
from  eager  photographers,  and  the  quality  of  entries  received  so 
far  is  impressive.  Deadline  for  entries  is  January  10.  For  more 
information,  phone  the  Garden  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
entry  form  and  fee  schedule. 

*  *  * 

It’s  not  too  soon  to  start  thinking  about  Cactus  Show  1979. 
This  year’s  32nd  Annual  Cactus  Show  will  open  on  Friday, 
February  23rd  with  a  volunteer,  press  and  exhibitor  preview. 
This  year  the  show  will  encompass  two  full  weekends  so  we  will 
need  the  support  of  members  in  a  wide  variety  of  volunteer  roles. 
This  issue  contains  a  checklist  of  activities  with  which  we  need 
help.  A  few  hours,  a  day  or  more  will  aid  the  Garden  in  our 
biggest  event  of  the  year.  If  you’ve  never  participated  before,  you 
have  a  treat  in  store.  That  is  the  time  of  year,  too,  when  you  can 
help  the  Garden  financially  by  bringing  plants  you  have  trimmed 
from  overgrown  beds  and  pots.  For  many  of  our  visitors  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  a  few  interesting  additions  for  their  own 
collections  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  show. 

*  *  * 

The  staff,  volunteers  and  board  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you 
who  came  and  helped  us  greet  the  public  on  our  first  Luminaria 
Night.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  well  at¬ 
tended  events  held  at  the  Garden  in  recent  years.  We  are  sure 
that  it  will  become  one  of  our  most  enjoyable  traditions. 


*  *  * 

Back  issues  needed  —  we’d  be  grateful  if  any  Members  with 
copies  of  these  issues  would  let  us  have  them  for  our  files: 
December  1977,  March  1978  and  June-July  1978.  There  has  been 
an  unusual  demand  from  libraries  and  other  institutions  for  sets 
of  back  volumes,  and  we’re  nearly  out  of  these  three  issues. 
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The  '  Living  Stones  ",  Members  of  the  Genus  Lithops 


Figure  1.  Map  indicating  distributional 
range  of  Lithops  in  southern  Africa. 


by  Wendy  C.  Hodgson 

The  name  Lithops  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  lithos,  stone,  and  ops,  face  or  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  name  was  given  to  this 
interesting  group  of  plants  by  N.E.  Brown, 
in  1922  “on  account  of  their  resemblance  in 
colour  and  appearance  to  the  stones  and 
pebbles  they  grow  among”.  At  one  time 
they  were  grouped  in  the  genus  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  of  the  Mesembry- 
anthemaceae  but  as  a  result  of  further 
study  by  Brown  and  Schwantes  in  Ger¬ 
many  the  genus  has  been  split  up  into 
many  genera,  one  of  which  is  the  genus 
Lithops. 

In  1821,  Burchell  discovered  the  first 
Lithops.  He  picked  up  what  appeared  to  be 
a  “curiously  shaped  pebble”  and  noted  the 
extremely  close  resemblance  to  the  stones 
among  which  it  was  growing.  He  drew  the 
plant,  and  from  this  drawing  Haworth 
described  it  under  the  name  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  turbiniforme  (later 
renamed  Lithops  turbiniformis  by  N.E. 
Brown).  Between  1920  and  1933  a  large 
number  of  species  were  discovered  in 
South  West  Africa.  To  spot  these  in¬ 
conspicuous  plants  in  the  wild  requires  a 
very  sharp  eye  and  knowledge  of  the 
habitat.  The  majority  of  the  South  African 


species  occur  in  quite  arid  and 
uninhabitated  areas.  Kurt  Dinter,  who, 
because  of  his  intensive  collecting,  added 
greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  genus,  used 
an  oxcart  over  very  rough  terrain  during 
his  collecting  trips. 

Nel  (1946)  recognizes  fifty  species  within 
the  genus  Lithops  while  Cole  (1976) 
recognizes  thirty-seven  species  and 
ninety-three  varieties  and  forms.  Because 
the  species  are  obligate  outcrossers  (self- 
sterile),  there  is  tremendous  variation  in 
color  and  appearance  of  the  plants, 
resulting  in  great  confusion  for  the 
taxonomist. 

The  genus  is  native  to  South  Africa  and 
South  West  Africa,  within  an  area  bounded 
by  Latitude  20  in  the  north  and  by  Latitude 
33  in  the  south.  On  the  east  its  extreme 
boundary  is  Longitude  28  and  its  western 
limit  is  the  sea  (figure  1).  Its  altitudinal 
range  extends  up  to  2420  meters.  The  main 
center  of  distribution  of  Lithops  is  on  the 
western  side  of  southern  Africa.  The  genus 
as  a  whole  has  a  wide  distribution,  but 
certain  species  appear  to  have  a  very 
restricted  one.  Because  the  plants  are  so 
difficult  to  find,  delineation  of  the  actual 
distribution  of  the  genus  is  impeded. 

Members  of  the  genus  Lithops  have  a 
most  interesting  growth  form.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  plant  consists  of  two  more-or-less 
connate  leaves  on  a  short  stem.  The 
diameter  of  the  plant  varies  from  0.5  to 
(rarely)  5  cm.  In  the  young  stage  the  plant 
does  not  branch  at  the  growing  point  of  the 
stem.  Rather,  a  new  pair  of  leaves  is 
formed  which  encloses  the  growing  point. 
These  new  leaves  are  protected  by  the 
original  cotelydonary  leaves.  The  leaves 
are  opposite  and  they  alternate  with  the 
old  leaves  which  die  and  dry  and  even¬ 
tually  disintegrate.  The  two  leaves, 
separated  by  a  fissure  of  varying  length, 
together  form  an  inverted  cone.  The  base 
of  this  structure  is  exposed  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere  while  the  apex  (growing  point) 
is  actually  beneath  ground  level.  Large 
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water-storing  transparent  cells  comprise 
the  central  tissue  of  the  cone  (figure  2). 
The  shape  and  turgidity  of  the  cone-like 
structure  reflects  the  amount  of  water 
taken  up  by  these  cells.  When  water  is  not 
available  to  the  plant,  the  turgidity  is 
decreased  and  the  plant  will  sink  in  the 
soil,  thus  protecting  itself  from 
dessication.  One  should  keep  in  mind  that 
these  plants  occur  in  the  most  arid  parts  of 
the  country  where  humidity  is  low  and 
where  rainless  periods  of  12  to  20  months 
or  longer  are  common. 

In  some  species  the  uppermost  surface 
of  the  leaf  is  a  transparent  “window”.  In 
others,  there  are  miniature  windows  with 
opaque  areas  between  them,  while  in  still 
others  the  whole  top  surface  appears 
opaque.  A  considerable  amount  of  light 
can  pass  through  the  transparent  window. 
What  advantage  is  there  for  the  plant  to 
develop  such  a  structure?  Nel  (1946) 
compared  the  whole  structure  of  the  leaf  to 
a  mine  shaft  in  which  the  interior  is  lit  up 
by  the  light  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft.  In  the  Lithops  leaf,  light  passes 
through  the  transparent  top  surface, 
illuminating  the  colorless  interior  and 
reaches  the  cells  containing  chlorophyll 
that  line  the  mantle,  the  latter  being  the 
sides  of  the  plant,  which  are  in  direct 
contact  with  the  soil.  By  having  the 
chorophyllous  cells  along  the  sides,  there 
is  a  much  larger  surface  area  for 
photosynthesis  rather  than  having  the 
photosynthetic  cells  at  the  surface.  Thus 
the  plant  can  carry  out  photosynthesis 
even  though  it  is  embedded  in  the  soil. 

As  previously  mentioned,  Lithops  have 
an  incredible  resemblance  to  their 
surroundings,  both  in  form  and  color.  The 
species  L.  leslei  is  rust-browTn  and  occurs 
in  reddish  iron  soil.  The  species  L. 
gracilidelineata  is  whitish  and  occurs  with 
white  quartz  pebbles.  (Dr.  Nel  took  a 
photograph  of  this  species  and  published  it 
but  could  never  relocate  the  plant  in  the 
photo,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  chameleon  as 
a  marker!)  The  question  of  why  this 
mimicry  has  developed  has  never  been 


answered.  Dr.  Nel  prefers  to  respond  to 
this  question  with  “ignorabimus”  (we  just 
don’t  know).  The  speculation  is  that  this 
mimicry  allows  the  plants  to  be  passed  by 
unnoticed  by  potential  herbivores. 

For  successful  cultivation  of  Lithops 
species,  the  plants  must  experience 
definite  growing  and  resting  periods.  The 
old  leaves  begin  to  shrivel  in  winter  after 
flowering.  Storm  (1976)  points  out  that  the 
rest  period  is  not  true  dormancy,  as  many 
people  believe.  Instead,  new  leaves  are 
developing  inside  the  old  leaves,  so 
watering  is  neither  necessary  nor  advis¬ 
able  at  this  time.  After  the  old  leaves  are 
nearly  dry,  water  should  be  given  for  con¬ 
tinual  growth  into  late  spring  and  early 
summer.  By  the  end  of  summer  the  leaves 
have  fully  developed,  and  until  the  plant 
flowers  in  the  fall  there  is  no  further 
development.  Storm  suggests  watering 
cultivated  Lithops  species  up  to  late 
summer  as  the  flowering  period  ap¬ 
proaches,  then  tapering  off  to  no  water  at 
all  in  winter. 

Lithops  should  be  potted  in  sandy,  quick¬ 
draining  soil.  A  mixture  of  one-third  loam, 
two-thirds  sand,  and  a  small  amount  of 
compost  is  suggested.  Storm  suggests 
potting  the  plants  with  about  half  of  the 
body  above  the  soil  level. 

Lithops  grow  in  an  environment  of  very 
low  humidity  and  will  not  do  well  in 
stagnant  humid  air.  Keeping  the  plants 
from  other  plants  that  require  frequent 


Figure  2.  Longitudinal  section  of  Lithops 
leaves. 
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Photo  of  Lithops  umdausensis  L.  Bol. 

watering  will  help  maintain  a  low 
humidity  environment. 

The  white  or  yellow  flowers  are 
produced  during  the  autumn  months.  In 
areas  experiencing  summer  rainfall, 
Lithops  species  flower  after  the  rains. 
Those  species  getting  rain  in  the  winter 


months  flower  just  before  the  rainy 
season.  Some  species  of  Lithops  have 
scented  flowers.  These  have  a  very 
fragrant  spicy  scent:  Lithops  werneri,  L. 
bromfieldii  v.  insularis,  L.  aucampiae,  L. 
pseudotruncatella  v.  archerae,  L. 
ruschiorum,  L.  verruculosa,  L.  optica  f. 
rubra,  and  L.  olivacea. 

Storm  has  found  that  fasciation,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  abnormal  leaf  growth,  is  fairly 
common  when  large  quantities  of  Lithops 
species  are  grown  from  seed.  Often  three 
or  more  leaves  develop  instead  of  the  usual 
two  leaves.  Another  type  of  fasciation  is 
the  incomplete  formation  of  the  fissure, 
thus  leaving  the  leaves  joined  on  one  side. 

LITERATURE  CITED 
Cole,  Desmond.  1973.  Lithops:  a  checklist 
and  index.  Excelsa  No.  3. 

Nel,  G.C.  1946.  Lithops.  Hortors  Limited, 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 

Schwantes,  Dr.  G.  1957.  Flowering  Stones 
and  Mid-Day  Flowers.  Ernest  Benn 
Limited,  London. 

Storms,  Ed.  1976.  Growing  the  Mesembs. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


ARIZONA  HIGHWAYS  Collectors 


The  Garden  is  disposing  of  back  issues  of 
this  widely  collected  magazine,  and 
Garden  Members  will  be  offered  the  first 
chance  to  buy  issues  that  date  back  to  1929 
and  that  have  recently  sold  for  as  much  as 
$100  a  copy. 

The  magazines  will  go  on  sale  in  the 
Garden’s  bookshop  at  9  a.m.  on  Saturday, 
January  27th.  Be  sure  to  come  early. 
There  will  be  no  public  announcement  of 
the  sale  until  after  the  weekend,  since  we 
want  Members  to  be  able  to  get  the 
“cream”  if  they  want  to. 

Prices  will  be  $1.00  per  issue  for  the 
years  1929  through  1954,  and  50  cents  per 
issue  for  years  1955  through  1975. 

There  are  many  complete  volumes  and 
many  long  runs  among  the  single  copies, 
plus  complete  volumes  in  binders  for  the 


years  1940  through  1975.  We  won’t  break  up 
the  invididual  volumes  in  binders,  but 
unbound  volumes  may  be  purchased  by 
the  single  issue.  For  a  complete  volume  in 
a  standard  Arizona  Highways  binder,  the 
price  will  be  $14  for  each  year  1940  through 
1954,  and  $8  for  each  year  1955  through 
1975.  A  few  empty  binders  will  be  sold 
for  $2.00  each. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  will  benefit  the 
Richter  Library  Fund.  Nothing  will  be  sold 
before  the  27th,  and  we  can’t  reserve  any 
special  issues,  so  you’d  be  well  advised  to 
be  at  the  Garden  at  nine  o’clock. 

If  you’re  a  collector,  you  know  these 
prices  are  far  below  what  is  currently 
asked  for  even  recent  issues.  You  can 
probably  save  more  than  a  year’s  Garden 
Membership  at  this  special  sale  alone! 
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Cyphostemmas,  Giant  Succulents 


In  the  late  afternoon  light  when  the  sun 
intensifies  colors  on  the  dry  granite 
hillsides  of  South  West  Africa  north  and 
west  of  Windhoek,  none  of  the  plants  stand 
out  more  vividly  than  the  tall,  swollen 
yellow-stemmed  Cyphostemmas. 

Leafless  most  of  the  year,  with  only  a 
few  short  stout  branches,  and  with  peeling 
papery  bark,  these  caudiciform  succulents 
resemble  —  what?  Perhaps  a  stunted 
baobab  tree,  or  perhaps  a  misplaced 
Pachycormus.  It  is  only  when  you  see  the 
red  or  rosy  grapelike  fruit  that  you  have  a 
clue  to  the  fact  that  Cyphostemmas  are 
members  of  the  Vitidaceae,  the  Grape 
Family. 

Cyphostemmas  were  at  one  time  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  genus  Cissus,  which  does 
have  a  number  of  vinelike,  tendril-bearing 
species  that  look  more  like  the  familiar 
grape  vine,  and  some  references  retain  the 
old  name.  The  new  genus  Cyphostemma 
includes  the  distinctive  treelike  species 
that  can  reach  a  height  of  eight  meters 
(about  25  ft.)  in  the  species  currorii 
(crameriana)  and  three  meters  in  the 
species  juttae  illustrated  here.  Both 
species  are  caudiciform,  having  thick 
swollen  stems  (caudices)  that  act  as  food 
and  water  storage  organs. 

C.  juttae  in  its  home  is  leafless  for  much 
of  the  year,  putting  out  very  large  leaves  in 
spring,  which  fall  off  some  three  or  four 
months  later,  after  the  plant  flowers  and 
fruits  and  goes  into  its  rest  period.  Here, 
leaves  drop  after  the  first  frost.  Juvenile 
leaves  are  large  and  simple,  but  the 
mature  leaves  are  larger,  over  a  foot  long, 
and  with  three  oblong  winged  leaflets  that 
spread  almost  as  wide  as  the  length. 
Leaves  on  the  plant  in  the  Garden’s  Suc¬ 
culent  House  have  taken  on  a  pinkish 
tinge,  and  in  the  wild  leaves  may  become 
quite  red  along  the  veins  and  edges.  The 
bisexual  yellow-green  flowers  are  in¬ 
conspicuous,  but  the  single-seeded  fruit  is 
the  size  of  a  large  grape,  and  coral  to  red  in 
color.  Fruits  are  juicy,  but  are  inedible. 


C.bSZiLfKV 


They  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
oxalic  acid,  which  damages  the  mouth  and 
throat  if  eaten. 

Obviously,  C.  juttae  is  a  handsome 
addition  to  any  collection  of  succulents. 
When  Jacobsen  wrote  his  Succulent 
Lexicon  he  called  the  caudiciform 
Cyphostemmas  “extremely  rare  and 
valuable  treasures  of  any  collection”,  but 
today  seeds  and  seedlings  are  widely 
available  and,  fortunately,  fairly  rapid  in 
growth.  C.  juttae  is  one  of  the  less 
demanding  exotics. 

WTiere  temperatures  never  drop  below 
40  degrees  F  (5  degrees  C),  as  in  parts  of 
southern  California,  collectors  have  had 
great  success  in  growing  the  plants  out¬ 
doors  in  the  ground  or  in  containers. 
Growth  is  good  where  warmth,  fertile  soil 
and  moderate  water  are  provided.  Some 
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C.  juttae  growing  in  the  Garden’s  Leaf 
Succulent  House. 


years  ago  the  Cactus  &  Succulent  Journal 
reported  a  C.  juttae  at  Abbey  Gardens  that 
had  already  reached  a  height  of  one  meter, 
with  a  crown  spread  of  over  a  meter. 


For  the  rest  of  the  southwest,  lath  house 
or  greenhouse  conditions  are  necessary, 
with  the  plant  given  a  sunny  location,  good 
soil  and  attention  to  its  growth-and-rest 
cycle.  Most  caudiciforms  in  cultivation 
pass  through  this  cycle  annually,  and  need 
only  the  slightest  amount  of  water  during 
the  rest  period,  merely  enough  to  keep  the 
roots  from  drying  too  much.  Water  should 
be  withheld  when  the  leaves  yellow  and 
die,  and  resumed  when  new  growth  begins 
to  appear. 

One  writer  felt  that  the  leafless  juvenile 
plant  was  “not  very  exciting’’.  We 
disagree.  Any  plant  that  is  so  bizarre  in  its 
maturity  is  worth  growing,  and  collectors 
are  known  for  their  ability  to  visualize  and 
appreciate  the  full-grown  plant  from  the 
sight  of  even  a  small  seedling. 

REFERENCES 

African  Succulent  Plant  Society  Bulletin 
Cactus  &  Succulent  Journal 
Jacobsen,  Succulent  Lexicon 

Palmer,  Field  Guide  to  the  Trees  of 
Southern  Africa 

Rowley,  Illustrated  Encyclopedia  of 
Succulents 
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This  Month's  Cover 

This  specimen  of  Aloe  dichotoma  growing  at  the  Garden  is  slightly  over  five  feet  tall. 
The  species  grows  in  South  West  Africa  and  in  the  Little  Nama  Desert  of  South  Africa 
along  its  border  with  South  West  Africa  in  very  arid  regions  with  extreme  conditions  of 
heat  and  cold,  where  it  can  reach  a  height  of  more  than  15  feet.  One  might  think  such  a 
plant  would  be  ideally  suited  to  our  own  climate,  but  this  is  unfortunately  not  so. 

A.  dichotoma  comes  from  a  land  with  only  winter  rains,  and  the  summer  rains  we 
have  here  tend  to  make  it  frost-sensitive  in  winter,  so  that  the  plant  does  not  survive  long 
out  of  doors  in  the  conditions  here.  A  twelve-foot  specimen  was  growing  here  in  our 
library  patio  some  years  ago,  surely  as  protected  a  location  as  we  could  supply,  but  was 
killed  by  a  heavy  frost. 


Your  December  issue  of  the  SAGUAROLAND  BULLETIN  arrived  unusually  late  be¬ 
cause  of  mechanical  problems  at  the  printer’s. 
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ALOES  IN  EARLY  LITERATURE 


There  are  four  references  to  Aloe  in  the  Bible : 

Psalms  45:8  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia  . . . 

Proverbs  7:17  I  have  perfumed  my  bed  with  Aloes. 

Solomon  4:14  Myrrh  and  aloes  and  all  the  chief  spices . 

John  19:39  ...  and  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound 
weight. 

There  is  considerable  doubt,  however,  that  these  were  the  plants  known  by  that 
generic  name  today,  which  are  not  valued  for  their  “perfume.”  The  Biblical  Aloe  may 
have  been  a  species  of  gum-tree. 

The  cultivation  of  Aloes  as  we  know  them  dates  from  the  fourth  century'  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Greeks  knew  of  medicinal  Aloes  native  to  the  island  of  Socotra  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  thought  that  the  name  Aloe  is  derived  from  either  an  Arabic  word. 
“Alloch”  or  a  Greek  name  of  Hebrew  origin,  “Allal,”  meaning  bitter. 

The  earliest  published  reference  to  Aloe  with  an  accompanying  plate  can  be  found  in 
Dodonaeus’  Cruydeboeck  (1554) .  The  Aloe  species  here  was  later  identified  as  .Aloe  vera. 
In  Gerard’s  Herball  (1595)  he  calls  the  same  species  “Alloe  vulgaris,  sive  Sempervivum 
marinum,  Common  Aloe  or  Sea-Houseleeke.”  Page  509  reads  “The  juice  of  this  herbe 
Aloe  (whereof  is  made  that  excellent  and  most  familiar  purger  called  .Aloe  succotrina 
. . .  This  Aloes,  I  say,  taken  in  small  quantitie  after  supper  (or  rather  before)  in  a  stewed 
prune,  or  in  water  the  quantitie  of  two  drammes  in  the  mornings  is  a  most  soveraigne 
medicine  to  comfort  the  stomacke.” 

In  1625  Aldini  in  Horto  Farnesiano  lists  an  “Aloe  Americana  Florida,”  known  today 
as  the  very  common  Agave  americana,  a  confusion  that  lasted  for  150  years. 

An  anonymously  published  work,  Horti  Beaumontii  Catalogus  (1690),  lists  seventeen 
Aloes  of  which  two  are  A.  variegata  and  A.  succotrina. 

Aloe  succotrina  has  had  a  most  confusing  history  because  early  botanical  workers 
assumed  that  the  plant  originated  on  the  island  of  Socotra.  (It  probably  came  originally 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.)  0.  Dapper  in  1668  says  “The  one  thing  which  distinguishes 
this  Island  is  the  vegetation  which  produces  the  Sokotoriner  Aloes  which  grow  here  in 
great  quanities  and  better  than  anywhere  else,  and  indeed  the  plant  bears  the  name  of 
the  Island,  although  some  do  not  spell  it  Sokotorina  but  Succotrina,  as  if  they  wanted  to 
say  Succo-citrina,  because  this  Aloe,  ground  in  a  mortar  is  of  a  yellowish  colour.”  This 
citation  is  perhaps  the  earliest  reference  to  the  name  Aloe  succotrina.  Dapper  s 
reference  to  “citrina”  or  the  yellow-fruited  citron  implies  that  the  color  of  the  ground  sap 
crystals  was  the  reason  for  naming  the  Aloe,  not  the  name  of  the  island. 

Jan  Commelin  named  two  Aloes  in  his  Horti  Medici  Amstelodamensis  Rariorum 
Plantarum  (1697).  One  was  A.  succotrina,  the  other  was  A.  arborescens  africana  (in 
actuality  a  Dracena).  Casper  Commelin,  his  nephew,  in  Praeludia  Botanica  (1703)  a 
much-quoted  work,  figured  nine  Aloes:  two  of  A.  africana  and  A.  ferox,  one  each  of  A. 
commixta,  A.  breviofolia,  A.  glauca,  A.  humilis  and  A.  variegata.  Except  for  the  last- 
named  all  were  published  for  the  first  time.  He  states  that  the  Aloes  were  raised  from 
seed  sent  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1700,  1701,  and  1702  by  the  governor  of  the 
colony. 

Tillius  in  his  Catalogus  Plantarum  Horti  Pisani  (1723)  lists  thirty  species  of  Aloe. 
Most  of  his  names  were  taken  from  the  elder  Commelin. 
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The  History  of  Succulent  Plants  by  Richard  Bradley  (1727)  contains  one  Aloe,  A. 
saponaria.  There  is  speculation  that  the  plate  was  copied  from  Commelin’s  work,  with 
Bradley  adding  only  the  flowers.  It  would  be  typical  of  Bradley  to  do  such  a  thing. 

In  1735  Linnaeus  went  to  Holland  and  obtained  his  doctorate.  There  he  met  George 
Gifford,  who  asked  Linnaeus  to  study  the  large  collections  in  his  large  gardens  at 
Hartecamp  near  Haarlem.  Linnaeus  catalogued  the  rarer  plants  in  Gifford’s  collection 
(Hortus  Giffortianus  1737) .  Fifteen  Aloe  species  from  the  Cape  were  listed. 

Linnaeus  in  his  Philosophia  Botanica  (1751)  stated  that  the  Aloe  and  Agave  “belong 
to  the  same  genus,  but  the  stamens  in  Agave  are  not  on  the  receptacle  but  inserted  on  the 
corolla  which  distinguishes  them.”  Two  years  later  in  his  Species  Plantarum  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  two  belonged  to  different  genera,  where  they  have  remained. 


Material  for  this  article  was  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  Reynolds’  “Aloes  of  South 
Africa”. 

Of  the  historical  references  to  Aloes  mentioned  in  this  article,  six  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  books  are  in  the  Garden’s  Richter  Library.  They  are  original  editions  of  Lyte’s 
1578  translation  of  Dodoens,  Gerard,  Aldini,  C.  Commelin,  Bradley  and  Linnaeus.  Some 
were  displayed  during  our  botanical  art  show. 

- Marc  Mittleman 


Cactus  Show  Volunteers 


The  Thirty-Second  Annual  Cactus  Show  will  be  held  from  February  24th 
through  March  4th.  There  would  never  have  been  a  Second  Annual  Cactus  Show  — 
much  less  a  Thirty -First  —  without  the  help  of  Volunteers. 

Last  year,  it  took  the  combined  talents  and  hard  work  of  90  Volunteers  to  make 
the  Show  the  success  it  was.  Your  help  will  make  this  show  a  success. 

Starting  this  month,  and  building  week  by  week,  pre-Show  work  is  taking  more 
and  more  of  the  staff’s  and  regular  volunteers’  time.  We  need  your  help  now, 
during  the  Show,  and  even  after  it. 

Here  is  a  check  list  of  jobs-for-volunteers  connected  with  the  Show.  Will  you 
check  the  ones  you  want  to  do  and  let  us  know? 


(  )  Pre-show  mailings 

(  )  Typing 

(  )  Filing 

(  )  Sales  in  Shop 

(  )  Restocking  in  the  Shop 
(  )  Registering  entries 
before  Show 

(  )  Mailing,  stuffing  envelopes 
(  )  Tabulating  the  Show 
(  )  Listing  entries,  exhibitors 
(  )  Figuring  totals  during  Show 
(  )  Helping  set  up  Show 


(  )  Acting  as  host,  hostess 
(  )  Being  guard  or  ‘traffic  cop’ 

(  )  Helping  with  publicity 
(  )  Keeping  attendance  count 
(  )  Answering  visitors’  questions 
(  )  Lettering,  posters,  etc. 

(  )  Distributing  posters 
(  )  Handling  phone  calls 
(  )  Miscellaneous  chores 
(  )  Running  errands. 

(  )  Anything  at  all! 


How  many  days  a  week?  On  weekends?  An  occasional  evening?  When?  Now? 
During  the  Show?  After?  Call  947-2800  and  tell  us. 
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New  'Faculty  Members",  New  Classes 


In  the  Winter-Spring  Calendar  of  Events 
accompanying  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
you’ll  see  that  the  Garden  is  repeating 
several  of  our  most  popular  classes  and 
workshops.  Victor  Gass,  our  plant  propa¬ 
gator,  will  be  teaching  two  workshops, 
Christina  Dezelsky,  our  staff  artist,  will 
teach  plant  drawing  again  (don’t  miss  this 
class  whether  you’re  an  experienced  artist 
or  a  new  one),  and  also  a  class  in  dyeing 
with  desert  plants.  Russell  Haughey,  the 
Garden’s  superintendent,  is  teaching  the 
wildf lower  class,  and  leading  a  number  of 
field  trips.  All  three  of  these  instructors 
have  taught  a  number  of  classes  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Tim  Reeves  is  a  new  instructor  for  the 
Garden  —  but  not  at  Arizona  State 
University,  where  he  is  a  doctoral  candi¬ 
date  in  the  botany  department,  and  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  ferns.  He  informs  us  that  there 
are  something  like  ninety  different  kinds 
of  ferns  in  Arizona,  surprisingly  many  for 
a  “desert  state,”  and  that  Arizona  ranks 
fifth  in  the  country  for  abundance  in  fern 
species.  His  class  in  Arizona  native  ferns 
promises  to  be  exceptionally  interesting. 

Dr.  Bill  Larson  of  ASU  will  be  teaching 
the  class  in  desert  landscaping.  Dr.  Larson 
is  professor  of  landscape  architecture  and 
has  been  working  with  the  Garden  on  a 
number  of  projects.  We  feel  we’re  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  him  on  our  “faculty”  this 
spring. 

Wendy  Hodgson  of  our  staff  ought  to  be 
familiar  to  Garden  Members  —  if  you 
haven’t  been  on  one  of  the  field  trips  she’s 
led  you’ve  seen  her  fine  botanical  illustra¬ 
tions  reproduced  in  the  Bulletin,  in  our 
botanical  art  shows  and  on  the  cover  of  J. 
Harry  Lehr’s  new  Catalogue  of  the  Flora 
of  Arizona.  In  addition  to  being  a  member 
of  our  staff,  she’s  completing  her  post¬ 
graduate  studies  in  ethnobotany.  She’ll  be 
teaching  the  class  in  field  identification 
this  year  as  well  as  the  class  in  poisonous 
and  edible  plants. 

Wendy  Rice  will  be  drawing  on  her  very 


practical  gardening  experience  here  to 
teach  both  the  pruning  workshop  and  the 
plant  materials  class. 

Sylvia  Forbes  of  our  education  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  the  new  instructor  for  the 
Introduction  to  the  Desert  classes.  She’s 
been  working  on  methods  of  flower 
preservation  for  her  own  pleasure,  and 
will  teach  the  two-session  class  in  that 
subject  this  spring.  Sylvia’s  also  interested 
in  making  perfumes  from  native  flowers, 
and  is  thinking  of  a  possible  perfume-mak¬ 
ing  class.  Anyone  interested? 

Ross  Berkheimer  has  his  own  green¬ 
house,  his  own  lapidary  equipment  and  his 
own  workshop.  In  short,  he’s  highly 
qualified  to  teach  both  the  class  in  growing 
trees  and  shrubs  from  seed  and  the  rock- 
hounding  and  lapidary  classes  on  this 
spring’s  calendar.  If  you’ve  ever  seen  the 
gemstones  he’s  faceted  or  the  handsome 
jewelry  he’s  made,  you’ll  agree. 

Another  member  of  the  staff  who  gar¬ 
dens  when  he  gets  home  from  the  Garden 
is  Marc  Mittleman.  Marc  wrote  an  article 
on  mulches  for  a  recent  Bulletin.  In  June 
he’s  going  to  teach  a  class  on  desert 
gardening,  with  emphasis  on  getting  your 
garden  through  the  trying  summer 
months.  It’s  a  subject  he  really  knows. 

We’d  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
field  trip  schedule  for  the  coming  months. 
There’ll  be  two  a  month  in  March  and 
April.  With  all  that  late-fall  rain  in  1978, 
1979  should  be  a  good  one  for  wildflowers. 
The  second  April  field  trip  is  to  a  new 
destination  —  Palm  Canyon  in  the  Kofa 
Mountains,  a  long  drive  but  worth  it  to  see 
the  famous  site  of  Arizona’s  native  fan 
palms. 

Programs  for  the  lecture-slide 
presentations  have  all  been  revised,  with 
newly-chosen  pictures  and  newly-re¬ 
searched  material.  We  think  you’ll  like 
them.  We  think  you’ll  like  a  lot  of  Garden 
events  this  year.  Sign  up  for  some  and  see 
for  yourself. 
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Garden  Events 

JANUARY 

Cactomaniacs  meet  January  2, 8  p.m. 

CLASS  -  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DESERT.  A  basic  course  about  Arizona's  deserts,  plant  life  and 
plant  adaptations.  3  Tuesday  sessions  plus  1  field  trip.  Starts  Jan.  9  at  2  p.m. 

WORKSHOP  —  PRUNING.  Techniques  and  tools  for  keeping  trees  and  shrubs  looking  their  best. 
Saturday,  Jan.  13  at  10  a.m. 

LECTURE  —  PUBLIC  SLIDE  PRESENTATION.  Topic  —  Ocotillo  and  Their  Relatives.  Wednesday, 
Jan.  24,  at  3  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  —  CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS.  Just  NW  of  Lake  Carl  Pleasant.  Visiting  canyons  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Bradshaw  Mtns.  Saturday,  Jan.  27,  8  a.m. 

Members'  Preview  of  SECOND  ANNUAL  DESERT  PHOTOGRAPHY  SHOW.  Jan.  25,  7  to  9  p.m. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  DESERT  PHOTOGRAPHY  SHOW.  Desert  Plants  landscapes  as  seen  by  skilled 
photographers.  A  juried  show.  Jan.  25  through  Feb.  4. 


FEBRUARY 

Cactomaniacs  meet  February  6,  8  p.m. 

LECTURE  —  PUBLIC  SLIDE  PRESENTATION.  Topic  —  South  African  Succulents.  Wednesday, 
February  7th,  3  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  -  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  PARK.  Saturday,  February  10,  8  a.m. 

CLASS  —  ARIZONA'S  NATIVE  FERNS.  Habitats  and  identification  of  the  many  ferns  in  the 
state.  One  Tuesday  session,  February  13,  7  p.m. 

THE  THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  CACTUS  SHOW  OPENS  ON  FEBRUARY  24  AND  CONTINUES 
THROUGH  MARCH  4.  OPEN  FROM  9  A.M.  TO  5  P.M.  DAILY. 


For  class  fees,  field  trip  reservations  and  other  information, 
telephone  947-2800  or  946-9942 

The  Garden  is  open  every  day  of  the  year  from  9  a.m.  to  sunset. 
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Papago  Park 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
access  via  58th  St. 
and  Van  Buren  St. 
or  64th  St.  and  McDowell  Rd. 
open  every  day  of  the  year 
9  a.m.  to  sunset 


A  Non-Profit  Incorporated  Educational  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Desert  Plants 


DESERT  BOTANICAL  GARDEN 

Calendar  of  Events 
for 

Winter  &  Spring  1979 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  open  to  the  public  every  day  of 
the  year  9  a.m.  to  sunset.  Admission  to  the  Garden  is  $1.00  for 
adults,  50c  for  children  from  five  to  fifteen,  no  charge  for  children 
under  five. 

CLASSES  &  WORKSHOPS:  Daytime  and  evening  classes  and 
workshops  of  one  to  six  weeks  duration  are  held  during  the  year. 
Fees  vary,  and  are  listed  in  this  calendar.  Reservations  are  required 
since  enrollment  is  limited,  and  any  class  with  fewer  than  six 
registered  participants  will  be  cancelled. 

FIELD  TRIPS:  The  Garden  schedules  one  all-day  field  trip  every 
month,  open  to  both  Garden  Members  and  the  public,  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  when  two  monthly  trips  are  scheduled.  Prepaid 
reservations  are  required.  Meet  in  the  Garden's  Webster 
Auditorium  (take  the  service  road).  Departure  promptly  at  8  a.m. 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Participants  travel  in  their  own  cars. 
Car-pooling  and  sharing  of  driving  expenses  are  encouraged. 

These  trips  involve  easy  to  moderate  hiking.  Leaders  are 
familiar  with  trip  sites  and  will  have  the  authority  to  disqualify  per¬ 
sons  unlikely  to  make  the  trip  in  safety. 

Wear  comfortable,  suitable  shoes  (lug  soles  recommended), 
bring  water  arid  a  lunch  that  can  be  carried  with  you  on  the  hike. 

CACTOMANIACS,  an  Informal  group  interested  in  desert 
plants  and  related  subjects;  usually  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
the  month.  Visitors  are  welcome.  Telephone  273-1953  for 
information.  * 

The  CENTRAL  ARIZONA  CACTUS  &  SUCCULENT  SOCIETY, 
an  affiliate  of  the  national  society,  meets  at  the  Garden  at  2  p.m. 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month,  except  when  outside  events  are 
planned.  Visitors  are  invited  to  meetings,  but  should  telephone 
266-7324  to  check  the  CAC  &  SS  schedule. 

JANUARY 

9-23  CLASS  -  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DESERT.  A  basic 
course  about  Arizona's  deserts,  plant  life  and  plant 
adaptations.  3  Tuesday  sessions  plus  1  field  trip.  Fees, 
including  book:  Members  $12.00,  Non-members  $15.00. 

2:00  p.m. 

13  WORKSHOP  —  PRUNING.  Techniques  and  tools  for 
keeping  trees  and  shrubs  looking  their  best.  1  Saturday 
session.  Fees,  including  book:  Members  $5.00,  Non- 
Members  $7.00.  10:00  a.m. 

24  LECTURE  -  PUBLIC  SLIDE  PRESENTATION.  Topic 
—  Ocotillos  and  Their  Relatives.  Wednesday.  3:00  p.m. 

25  Members'  Preview  of  SECOND  ANNUAL  DESERT 

PHOTOGRAPHY  SHOW.  7  p.m.-9  p.m. 

25-  SECOND  ANNUAL  DESERT  PHOTOGRAPHY  SHOW. 
Feb.  4  Desert  Plants  and  landscapes  as  seen  by  skilled 
photographers.  A  juried  show.  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

27  FIELD  TRIP  -  CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS.  Just  NW  of 

Lake  Carl  Pleasant.  Visiting  canyons  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Bradshaw  Mtns.  Fees:  Members  $1.50,  Non¬ 
members  $4.00.  8:00  a.m. 


FEBRUARY 


10 


13 


24- 

March  4 


LECTURE  -  PUBLIC  SLIDE  PRESENTATION.  Topic 
—  South  African  Succulents.  About  Aloes,  Euphorbias, 
and  other  interesting  native  plants.  Wednesday. 

3:00  p.m 

FIELD  TRIP  -  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  PARK.  Fees: 
Members  $1.50,  Non-members  $4.00  8:00  a.m. 

CLASS  -  ARIZONA'S  NATIVE  FERNS.  Habitats  and 
identification  of  the  state's  surprisingly  rich  fern  flora.  1 
Tuesday  session.  Taught  by  Tim  Reeves,  botanist  at 
ASU.  Fees:  Members  $5.00,  Non-members  $6.50. 

7:00  p.m. 

32nd  ANNUAL  CACTUS  SHOW.  The  best  growers  of 
cactus  and  other  succulent  plants,  as  well  as 
competitors  in  dish  gardens,  planters  and  ar¬ 
rangements,  compete  for  awards  in  this  nationally 
famous  show.  A  major  event  since  1947.  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 


MARCH 

10 


15- 

April  19 


17 


17,24 


20,27 


24 


28 


28- 

April  18 


WORKSHOP  -  SPRING  VEGETABLE  GARDENING. 
Explains  what,  where,  when,  and  how  to  plant  your 
garden  successfully.  1  Saturday  session.  Instructor,  Vic¬ 
tor  Gass,  the  Garden's  plant  propagator.  Fees:  Members 
$5.00,  Non-members  $7.50.  10:00  a.m. 

CLASS  -  FIELD  IDENTIFICATION.  An  intermediate 
course  in  desert  plant  identification.  6  Thursday 
sessions  plus  1  field  trip.  Fees,  including  books  and 
hand  lens:  Members  $10.00,  Non-members  $13.00. 

7:00  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  -  PERALTA  CANYON.  In  the  Superstition 
Mtns.,  a  great  place  for  spring  wildflowers.  Fees: 
Members  $1.50,  Non-members  $4.00.  8:00  a.m. 

CLASS  -  PLANT  MATERIALS.  Getting  familiar  with 
the  range  of  plant  materials  for  use  in  landscaping.  2 
Saturday  sessions.  Fees:  Members  $5.00,  Non-members 
$7.00.  10:00  a.m. 

CLASS  —  WILDFLOWERS.  A  beginner's  course  in 
learning  and  growing  desert  wildflowers.  2  Tuesday  ses¬ 
sions  plus  1  field  trip.  Fees,  including  book  and  seeds: 
Members  $7.50,  Non-members  $10.00.  7:00  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  -  SEVEN  SPRINGS.  Riparian 

environment,  including  a  wide  variety  of  wildflowers. 
Fees:  Members  $1 .50,  Non-members  $4.00  8:00  a.m. 

LECTURE  -  PUBLIC  SLIDE  PRESENTATION.  Topic 
—  All  Over  Arizona.  Our  State  and  its  diverse  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Wednesday.  3:00  p.m. 

CLASS  -  PLANT  DRAWING  FOR  BEGINNERS.  An 
outdoor  class  on  how  to  look  at  and  how  to  draw  plants. 
4  Wednesday  sessions.  Instructor,  Christina  Dezelsky, 
staff  artist.  Fees,  including  basic  materials:  Members 
$7.50,  Non-members  $10.00.  1 :00  p.m. 


APRIL 

3,10 


CLASS  -  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FROM  SEED.  Learn 
to  grow  desert  landscape  plants.  2  Tuesday  sessions. 
Fees,  including  book  and  seeds:  Members  $6.50,  Non¬ 
members  $8.00.  7:00  p.m. 

Members'  Preview  of  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  UNUSUAL 
PLANTS.  4  p.m. -sunset 


7-8  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  UNUSUAL  PLANTS.  Hard-to-find 
and  newly  introduced  trees  and  shrubs,  cacti,  and  other 
succulent  plants.  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

9-30  CLASS  -  DYEING  WITH  DESERT  PLANTS.  Teaches 
the  best  dyeing  plants,  processing  and  dyeing  of  fibers. 
4  Monday  sessions.  Fees:  Members  $12.00,  Non¬ 
members  $15.00.  6:00  p.m. 

14  FIELD  TRIP  -  RACKENSACK  CREEK.  Spring 

wildflowers,  hiking  along  streamside.  Fees:  Members 
$1 .50,  Non-members  $4.00.  8:00  a.m. 

17-  CLASS  -  DESERT  LANDSCAPING.  The  basics  of 

May  8  designing  a  creative  desert  landscape.  4  Tuesday 
sessions.  Fees:  Members  $16.00,  Non-members  $20.00. 

7:00  p.m. 

21  FIELD  TRIP  -  KOFA  MOUNTAINS.  Near  Yuma,  with 

native  fan  palms  in  a  magnificent  canyon  setting,  along 
with  other  interesting  flora.  Fees:  Members  $1.50,  Non¬ 
members  $4.00.  8:00  a.m. 

21,28  CLASS  -  FLOWER  PRESERVATION.  A  beginner's 
course  in  drying  fresh  flowers  for  display.  2  Saturday 
sessions.  Fees,  including  materials:  Members  $6.00, 
Non-members  $8.00.  10:00  a.m. 

25  LECTURE  -  PUBLIC  SLIDE  PRESENTATION.  Topic  - 

Desert  Wildflowers.  Wednesday.  3:00  p.m. 


MAY 

12 

16-30 


19 


24- 

June  14 


30 


FIELD  TRIP  —  PICACHO  PEAK.  Bright  spring  colors. 
Fees:  Members  $1 .50,  Non-members  $4.00.  8:00  a.m. 

CLASS  -  POISONOUS  AND  EDIBLE  PLANTS.  Learn 
identification  of  both,  their  properties  and  uses.  3 
Wednesday  sessions  plus  1  field  trip.  Fees,  including 
book:  Members  $10.00,  Non-members  $15.00.  7:00  p.m. 
WORKSHOP  -  PLANT  PROPAGATION.  Victor  Gass, 
the  Garden's  plant  propagator,  shows  the  best  ways  to 
start  your  own  plants.  1  Saturday  session.  Fees,  in¬ 
cluding  seeds  and  cuttings:  Members,  $5.00,  Non¬ 
members  $7.50.  10:00  a.m. 

CLASS  -  ARIZONA  ROCKHOUNDING  AND 
LAPIDARY.  Learn  which  rocks  polish  best  and  where  to 
find  them.  4  Thursday  sessions.  Fees,  including  rock 
samples  and  booklet:  Members  $10.00,  Non-members 
$13.00.  7:00  p.m. 

LECTURE  -  PUBLIC  SLIDE  PRESENTATION.  Topic 
—  Cactus  in  Flower.  Wednesday.  3:00  p.m. 


JUNE 

13,20 


30 


CLASS  -  PRACTICAL  DESERT  GARDENING. 
Planting  and  caring  for  low-water,  low-maintenance  or¬ 
namentals  through  the  summer.  2  Wednesday  sessions. 
Fees,  including  book:  Members  $7.50,  Non-members 
$10.00.  6:00  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  —  FOUR  PEAKS.  Higher  elevation  flora, 
along  with  a  beautiful  view  of  Roosevelt  Lake.  Fees: 
Members  $1.50,  Non-members  $4.00.  8:00  a.m. 


Tentatively  scheduled:  a  class  in  ethnobotanical  cooking,  and 
one  on  the  geology  of  Arizona.  For  information  on  any  Garden 
event,  telephone  947-2800. 


- 


THE  DESERT  BOTANICAL  GARDEN 

Founded  in  1935,  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  a  non-profit 
educational  institution  located  on  150  acres  of  Arizona  desert  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Phoenix  metropolitan  area. 

The  founders'  aim  was  to  develop  "A  natural  garden  of  desert 
plants  from  the  deserts  of  the  world,  so  arranged  that  it  will  be 
pleasant  for  the  layman  to  view,  and  yet  can  be  studied  by  the 
scientist." 

Today  the  Garden  is  known  worldwide.  In  a  natural  setting  are 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  1800  different  kinds  of  cactus,  plus 
succulents,  trees  and  shrubs  from  arid  regions  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Australia  as  well  as  the  Americas. 

Research  is  carried  on,  and  the  Richter  Memorial  Library  and 
the  Herbarium  are  open  to  scholars  and  Garden  Members. 

Educational  programs  are  varied,  and  open  to  the  public.  They 
include  lectures,  classes,  workshops  and  field  trips. 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  supported  solely  by  member¬ 
ships,  contributions  and  admissions.  Members  of  the  Garden  re¬ 
ceive  the  Garden  magazine,  join  classes  and  field  trips  at  reduced 
fees,  get  bonus  packets  of  desert  plant  seeds,  and  enjoy  other 
benefits  —  besides  the  satisfaction  of  supporting  the  Garden's  vig¬ 
orous  conservation  efforts  at  a  time  when  destruction  of  the  fragile 
desert  is  widespread. 


DESERT  BOTANICAL  GARDEN 
P.O.  Box  5415 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85010 


©  USPS  1978 
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BALLOT 


I  vote:  For  EH 

Against  EH 

amending  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  in  the  form  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Notice  of  Special  Membership  Meeting, 
February  8,  1979. 


Signature 

(The  Board  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  recommends  a  vote  for 
amendment.) 
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News  &  Notes 

We  are  very  proud  to  announce  the  publication  of  Dr.  H.  S. 
Gentry’s  Agaves  of  Baja  California  by  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  preparation  for  a  number  of  years,  this  work  was 
supported  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden. 

This  publication  is  a  major  step  forward  in  the  understanding 
of  the  evolutionary  history  of  the  Agaves.  It  describes  and 
identifies  the  23  known  species  of  Agave  from  Baja  California, 
four  species  of  which  are  described  here  for  the  first  time  as  well 
as  8  subspecies.  It  contains  keys  to  all  species,  and  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  line  drawings,  photographs,  maps  and 
idiographs.  Many  of  the  fine  botanical  drawings  were  created  by 
Garden  staff  member  Wendy  C.  Hodgson.  Seven  color  plates 
reproduce  thirteen  excellent  habitat  photographs. 

Dr.  Gentry’s  new  book  is  one  no  “Agavophile”  will  be  willing 
to  do  without.  It  is  available  from  our  bookstore  for  $8.50  a  copy 
postpaid. 

*  *  * 

The  Cactus  Show:  This  month  climaxes  a  year  of  steady 
preparation  for  the  Garden’s  biggest  event  of  the  year.  Rain  last 
year  did  not  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  worked  so  hard 
and  long  to  make  the  Show  the  success  it  was  —  in  spite  of  the 
weather.  There’s  always  a  specially  warm  and  congenial  at¬ 
mosphere  here  during  Show  time  —  the  result  of  people  feeling 
they’re  doing  a  worthwhile  service  and  doing  it  in  good  company. 

Check  this  issue’s  list  of  volunteer  Show  jobs  and  phone  us  at 
947-2800  if  you  have  a  day  or  so  you  can  give. 

Remember,  too,  that  we’ll  need  plenty  of  small  cactus  and 
succulent  cuttings  and  offsets  to  sell  during  the  Show.  If  you  can 
spare  some  from  your  garden  your  Garden  will  be  grateful. 

*  *  * 

On  January  17th  a  new  class  of  eleven  docents  was  launched 
on  a  new  career  of  public  service  to  horticultural  and  botanical 
education.  They  have  joined  last  year’s  “graduates”  in  leading 
tours,  giving  talks,  working  at  various  jobs  and  acting  as  hosts 
and  hostesses  at  Garden  events.  Only  one  question  stumped  one 
of  our  docents  on  Luminaria  Night  in  December:  “Is  that  a  No.  12 
or  a  No.  8  paper  bag  you  put  the  candles  in?”  Said  the  docent,  “I 
don’t  know,  but  I’ll  certainly  find  out.”  —  and  he  did! 

(continued  on  page  18) 
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EARLY  USES  OF  MANZANITA 

by  Wendy  C.  Hodgson 


Species  of  the  genus  Arctostaphylos  are 
a  conspicuous  and  dominant  feature  of 
chaparral  vegetation.  These  attractive 
evergreen  shrubs,  having  mahogany- 
colored  bark  and  thick,  shiny  leaves,  are 
members  of  the  Ericaceae,  the  heath 
family.  Seventy  species  are  recognized, 
with  Arctostaphylos  pungens  and  A. 
pringlei  characteristic  plants  of  Arizona 
chaparral. 

The  fruits  of  certain  species  of  Arcto¬ 
staphylos  were  used  for  food  in  various 
ways  by  Indians  and  Spanish  settlers  of 
Arizona,  California,  and  northern  Mexico. 
Technically  the  fruit  is  a  berry  with  an 
outer  pulp  covering  several  stony  one- 
seeded  nutlets.  At  first  the  pulp  is  fleshy 
but  becomes  mealy  or  powdery  upon 
maturity.  The  fruits  are  produced  abun¬ 
dantly  during  late  summer  and  fall.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Chestnut  (1902),  the  small  but 
abundant  fruits  were  used  extensively  by 
the  Indians  when  the  Spanish  priests  first 
settled  the  country.  It  was  from  the  priests 


that  these  plants  received  the  popular 
name  “manzanita”  or  “manzanilla”, 
which  means  “little  apple”,  as  suggested 
by  the  similarity  of  the  fruit.  The  fruit  is 
also  a  favorite  food  of  bears,  hence  the 
generic  derivation:  the  Greek,  arktos,  a 
bear,  and  staphule,  a  grape. 

The  ripe  fruit  is  described  as  nutritious 
with  an  agreeably  acid  taste  but  is  also 
dry,  mealy,  and  seedy.  During  its  time  of 
ripening  some  California  Indian  tribes 
commemorated  the  event  by  having  a 
special  dance  and  feast.  Indian  women 
went  out  into  the  hills  with  their  baskets 
and  beat  large  quantities  of  fruit  from  the 
bushes.  The  fruits  were  caught  in  the 
baskets  and  carried  home  where  they  were 
eaten  raw  or  cooked,  converted  into  cider, 
or  stored  away  for  winter  use.  Saunders 
(1948)  states  that  on  the  Pacific  Slope  of 
California,  one  of  the  most  prized  berries 
for  jelly  making  is  manzanita,  the  species 
most  often  used  being  A.  manzanita. 
Certain  large  and  high-yielding  manzanita 
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stands  were  owned  by  a  family  or  tribe  and 
only  after  the  rightful  owners’  demands 
were  satisfied  could  the  fruit  be  gathered 
by  others. 

Besides  being  eaten  fresh,  the  fruits 
were  often  dried  and  finely  ground.  The 
resulting  flour  was  mixed  with  water  to 
make  a  pinole,  or  the  mass  was  formed 
into  thin  cakes  and  baked  in  hot  ashes. 
This  bread  was  reported  as  sweet  with  an 
agreeable  taste,  although  its  clay-like 
appearance  was  described  as  “repulsive”. 

Chestnut  (1902,  p.  376)  recorded  the 
method  of  “cider”  preparation  employed 
by  the  Concow  Indian  women  of  California, 
a  beverage  Chestnut  described  as 
delicious : 

“The  ripe  berries,  carefully  selected 
to  exclude  those  that  are  worm-eaten, 
are  scalded  for  a  few  minutes  or  until  the 
seeds  are  soft,  when  the  whole  is  crushed 
with  an  ordinary  potato  masher.  To  a 
quart  of  this  pulp  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  is  added.  The  mass  is  then  poured 
imediately  over  some  dry  pine  needles 
or  straw  contained  in  a  shallow  sieve 
basket,  and  the  cider  is  allowed  to  drain 
into  a  water-gight  basket  placed  beneath 
or  is  sometimes  allowed  to  stand  an  hour 
or  so  and  then  drained.  After  cooling,  the 
cider  is  ready  for  use  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  sugar”. 

Niethammer  (1974,  pp.  75-76)  offers  this 
recipe  for  manzanita  cider: 

Wash  four  cups  of  berries  thoroughly 
and  place  in  a  saucepan  and  cover  with 
water.  Simmer  (do  not  boil)  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  or  until  the  berries  are 
soft.  Drain  the  berries,  reserving  the 
liquid.  Crush  the  fruit  with  a  blender  or 
potato  masher.  Measure  the  fruit  and 
put  in  a  bowl,  then  add  as  much  liquid  as 
there  is  fruit.  Let  mixture  set  for  a  day. 
Drain  off  liquid  and  refrigerate,  letting  it 
settle  again.  Makes  about  3  cups. 

The  literature  states  that  eating  a  great 
amount  of  the  raw  fruit  has  caused  death 
due  to  intestinal  stoppage,  the  symptoms 
being  very  similar  to  those  of  strychnine 
poisoning  or  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 
Standley  (1924)  reports  that  the  fruits  or  a 


decoction  of  the  leaves  of  A.  arguta,  a 
species  which  ranges  from  Jalisco  to 
Oaxaca,  has  narcotic  properties.  Children 
have  been  severely  poisoned  by  eating  the 
fruit,  and  the  plant  has  been  administered 
by  Mexican  physicians  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  sleep. 

The  dried  leaves  of  manzanita,  including 
A.  uva-ursi,  commonly  called  “kinnikin- 
nick,”  were  often  used  as  a  tobacco  sub¬ 
stitute  or  mixed  with  smoking  tobacco. 
The  general  effect  from  smoking  the 
leaves  was  reported  to  be  intoxicating.  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  of  A.  glauca,  a 
species  found  in  the  mountains  of  Baja 
California  and  southern  California,  has 
been  employed  for  catarrhal  afflictions, 
diarrhea,  and  gonorrhoea. 

A  brew  made  from  the  leaves  of 
California  species  was  formerly  used  by 
the  Capella  Indians  to  cure  severe  colds 
but  was  regarded  as  too  strong  for  internal 
use  and  was  applied  as  a  poultice.  The 
Concow  women  chewed  the  leaves  into  a 
thick  cud  and  placed  it  on  sores  for  a 
healing  effect. 

The  hard,  mahogany-colored  wood  was 
used  by  Indians  in  making  their  huts.  In 
recent  years,  the  wood  has  been  used  for 
fine  cabinet  work. 

The  importance  of  Arctostaphylos  as  a 
food  source  is  minimal  but  the  fruits,  eaten 
raw,  can  be  considered  important  as  an 
emergency  food. 
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News  &  Notes  (cont.) 

The  Second  Annual  Desert  Photography 
Show  that  opened  on  January  26th  drew 
tourists  and  Valley  residents  alike  to  a 
truly  outstanding  exhibit  of  desert  im¬ 
pressions  captured  on  film  and  paper.  This 
fine  exhibit  was  organized  and  owes  its 
existence  to  many  people,  but  particularly 
to  Dorothy  O’Rourke,  our  stalwart  worker 
and  “P.  T.  Barnum  promoter”  of  the 
Garden  and  its  activities.  Her  co-workers 
helping  set  the  show  up  were:  Gen  Evans, 
John  Sauwen,  Will  Turnage,  Marge  Rosen¬ 
baum,  James  Frymire,  Axel  Kilponen  and 


Mike  Hennessey.  Camille  Kimse,  Duane 
Martin  and  Marjorie  Cushing  were  judges. 


Members  will  have  received  copies  of 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  Garden’s 
articles  of  incorporation  together  with 
ballots  for  voting  on  them.  The  results  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

PAPER  BAGS  —  we  need  them  for  the 
plant  sales  during  Cactus  Show  week,  all 
sizes  of  them.  Will  you  save  some  and 
bring  them  in,  please?  We’ll  also  need 
smallish  boxes,  shoe  boxes,  for  example, 
to  pack  carry -home  plants  in. 


MEMBERS’  PREVIEW  OF  SHOW  —  on 
Friday,  February  23rd.  The  judging  of  the 
Show  takes  place  on  Thursday,  the  Show 
opens  to  the  public  on  Saturday,  so  we’re 
inviting  Members  to  see  all  the  exhibits  on 
Friday  from  nine  to  noon.  Come  and  have 
a  cup  of  coffee  with  us,  too,  while  you  take 
a  leisurely  look  at  all  the  plants  and 
arrangements. 


CHAPARRAL  PLANTS  AT  THE  GARDEN 

by  Russell  A.  Haughey 

With  careful  planning  and  a  little  extra  care  in  watering,  you  can  extend  the  “alti¬ 
tudinal  range”  of  your  lowland  Arizona  garden  to  include  characteristic  plants  from  the 
chaparral  zone.  Most  are  desirable  evergreens,  and  almost  all  are  low  dense  shrubs. 
Many  chaparral  plants  have  never  been  tried  in  the  Phoenix  area,  but  in  our  opinion 
some,  at  least,  deserve  a  try.  The  plants  discussed  in  this  article  are  proved  survivors. 

Give  your  chaparral  plant  a  relatively  cooler  location,  such  as  the  north  side  of  your 
house,  in  a  wash  under  some  mesquite  trees,  or  perhaps  in  an  atrium,  but  always  in  good 
light  for  best  development.  You  may  also  increase  chances  of  survival  by  planting  in 
early  fall.  This  will  give  the  plant  a  head  start  in  establishment  before  the  summer  heat. 

As  with  most  plants  in  your  garden,  you  shbuld  use  a  well-draining  soil  mixture  and 
be  careful  not  to  water  too  much  during  the  hot  part  of  the  year.  Too  much  water  in 
combination  with  hot  weather  may  cause  the  plants  to  rot. 

Rhus  ovata  or  Sugar  Sumac  is  a  very  beautiful  plant.  It  is  a  dense,  round,  evergreen 
shrub  with  glossy  leaves  that  make  it  look  something  like  a  privet.  It  has  done  pretty  well 
here,  although  many  gardeners  have  reported  little  success  with  it  in  Phoenix.  I  believe 
the  secret  is  in  giving  it  the  right  location.  Our  specimen  is  growing  in  a  wash  where  it  is 
just  a  little  cooler  and  where  it  gets  just  a  little  extra  water. 

A  few  years  ago  we  salvaged  some  Beargrass,  Nolina  microcarpa,  from  a  mine  near 
Miami,  Arizona.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  clones  moved  have  survived  two  hot  summers. 
These  were  planted  in  filtered  shade  in  a  low  area  of  the  Garden  where  they  might  take 
advantage  of  the  relatively  cooler  air  that  drains  down  the  washes.  Beargrass  is  a 
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member  of  the  Agave  Family,  with  long,  narrow,  succulent,  coarse  leaves  in  clumps  to 
1.5  meters  high  and  as  wide. 

Another  Sumac  that  does  well  here  is  Rhus  trilobata  or  Skunk  Bush.  We  have  an 
exceptionally  good  specimen  growing  in  a  flower  bed  in  the  patio  outside  the  Webster 
Auditorium.  This  is  a  deciduous  plant  with  three-lobed  leaves  that  turn  red  in  the  fall. 
Our  specimen  is  about  8  feet  tall  and  has  been  pruned  to  make  it  denser. 

Berberis  haematocarpa  or  Red  Mahonia  is  another  chaparral  plant  that  does  well  in 
the  Valley  if  given  some  extra  water.  The  leaves  have  3  to  5,  blue-grey  to  green,  toothed 
leaflets  that  make  the  plant  as  a  whole  resemble  holly.  The  yellow  flowers  that  appear  in 
January  to  February  are  also  very  attractive  and  fragrant  on  this  evergreen  shrub.  They 
are  followed  by  sweet,  succulent,  edible  berries  which  attract  wildlife. 

The  nasty  Wait-a-minute  bush  or  Mimosa  biuncifera  with  mean  cat-claw  spines  that 
tear  your  skin  and  catch  your  clothes  does  well  here,  also.  This  plant  would  make  a 
scraggly  but  effective  hedge  for  special  situations  to  discourage  marauding  pets  or 
featherless  bipeds. 

The  Garden’s  interest  in  finding  adaptable  chaparral  plants  continues.  Members 
could  help  us  by  experimenting  with  growing  “possibilities”  in  their  own  gardens  and 
reporting  their  successes  —  and  failures.  Who  knows,  you  could  become  famous  for  in¬ 
troducing  a  new  plant  to  the  Valley. 


Cactus  Show  Volunteers 


The  Thirty-Second  Annual  Cactus  Show  will  be  held  from  February  24th 
through  March  4th.  There  would  never  have  been  a  Second  Annual  Cactus  Show  — 
much  less  a  Thirty-First  —  without  the  help  of  Volunteers. 

Last  year,  it  took  the  combined  talents  and  hard  work  of  90  Volunteers  to  make 
the  Show  the  success  it  was.  Your  help  will  make  this  show  a  success. 

Starting  this  month,  and  building  week  by  week,  pre-Show  work  is  taking  more 
and  more  of  the  staff’s  and  regular  volunteers’  time.  We  need  your  help  now, 
during  the  Show,  and  even  after  it. 

Here  is  a  check  list  of  jobs-for-volunteers  connected  with  the  Show.  Will  you 
check  the  ones  you  want  to  do  and  let  us  know? 


(  )  Pre-show  mailings 

(  )  Typing 

(  )  Filing 

(  )  Sales  in  Shop 

(  )  Restocking  in  the  Shop 
(  )  Registering  entries 
before  Show 

(  )  Mailing,  stuffing  envelopes 
(  )  Tabulating  the  Show 
(  )  Listing  entries,  exhibitors 
(  )  Figuring  totals  during  Show 
(  )  Helping  set  up  Show 


(  )  Acting  as  host,  hostess 
(  )  Being  guard  or  ‘traffic  cop’ 

(  )  Helping  with  publicity 
(  )  Keeping  attendance  count 
(  )  Answering  visitors’  questions 
(  )  Lettering,  posters,  etc. 

(  )  Distributing  posters 
(  )  Handling  phone  calls 
(  )  Miscellaneous  chores 
(  )  Running  errands. 

(  )  Anything  at  all! 


How  many  days  a  week?  On  weekends?  An  occasional  evening?  When?  Now? 
During  the  Show?  After?  Call  947-2800  and  tell  us. 
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Opuntia  chlorotica,  Clockface  Prickly  Pear 


Generally,  when  the  term  prickly  pear 
comes  to  mind  we  think  of  rounded  shrubs 
or  mats  of  spiny,  flattened  stems.  These 
flat-stemmed  Opuntias,  however,  are 
form-adapted  to  almost  all  habitats  and 
elevational  ranges  within  Arizona.  They 
occur  on  cliffs,  in  pine  forests,  on  desert 
flats  and  on  sand  dunes.  Among  the  most 
striking  species  in  our  area  is  Opuntia 
chlorotica  Engelman  and  Bigelow.  It  is  a 
widespread  species  of  mountain  and  inter¬ 
mediate  elevations  from  New  Mexico  in 
the  east  to  California  in  the  west  and  from 
Nevada  to  Baja  California  on  the  north- 
south  axis.  An  exceptional  and  accessible 
population  occurs  on  the  silt  and  gravel 
flats  in  the  vicinity  of  Aguila,  Arizona, 
where  many  large  and  spectacular  plants 
may  be  observed  for  several  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  main  highway.  Another 
easily  accessible  population  is  growing  on 
the  basalt  outcrops  in  what  is  otherwise  a 
grassland  habitat  just  north  of  Cordes 
Junction  on  Route  1-17. 

One’s  attention  is  immediately  drawn  to 
this  prickly  pear  because  it  almost  in¬ 
variably  has  a  very  distinct  trunk.  Some 
plants  may  reach  2  meters  high  and  nearly 
as  broad.  The  trunks  always  give  the 
impression  that  they  must  be  under  great 
stress  to  hold  up  the  massive  tangle  of 
thick,  succulent,  nearly  circular  flattened 
stems.  The  symmetry  of  these  pads  has 
resulted  in  the  common  name  Clockface 
Prickly  Pear,  although  individual  pads, 
particularly  those  of  the  very  nearly  erect 
main  branches,  are  often  ovate.  Oc¬ 
casional  stems  are  even  broader  than  they 
are  wide.  Mature  pads  measure  15  to  20  cm 
in  diameter.  Color  varies  from  glaucous 
bluish-green  to  a  pale  yellow-green.  The 
more  common  yellow-green  shade  is 
responsible  for  the  specific  name 
chlorotica.  Areoles  are  prominent,  closely 
set  and  densely  covered  with  persistent 
yellow  glochids  which,  like  the  spines, 
become  dark  in  age.  One  to  six  flattened 
tapering  yellow  spines  per  areole  are 
normal.  These  are  straight  or  curved  and 


point  down  or  are  even  appressed.  They 
vary  from  2.5cm  to  4cm  long. 

The  flowers  are  pale  yellow  infused  with 
red,  particularly  near  the  base  and  middle 
of  each  petaloid  segment.  Flowers  are  4  to 


5cm  wide.  The  spineless  fleshy  fruit  which 
follows  in  summer  or  fall  is  tan  or  greyish 
to  somewhat  purplish.  Seeds  are  indurate, 
smooth,  asymmetrical  ellipses  about  2  to 
3mm  long. 

This  prickly  pear  has  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  few  this  writer  knows  of 
which  do  not  have  an  extensive  synonomy. 
This  would  indicate  the  distinctness  and 
uniformity  of  the  known  populations.  O. 
chlorotica  might  be  confused  with  only  one 
other  species  in  our  area,  that  being 
Opuntia  violacea,  whose  general  habit  is 
the  same.  They  may  generally  be 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  O.  violacea 
has  no  spines.  Only  in  the  mountains  of 
southeast  Arizona  where  Benson  reports 
possible  hybrids  between  the  two  is  any 
confusion  likely  to  occur.  Hybrids  are  to  be 
looked  for  elsewhere,  however,  given  the 
somewhat  promiscuous  nature  of  Opuntia 
generally. 
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O.  chlorotica  is  a  slow-growing  species 
even  under  cultivation.  A  few  new  stems 
each  year  are  the  most  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  even  with  water  and  fertilizer.  At 
our  low  elevation  protection  from  our 
extreme  sunlight  is  recommended  for 
young  plants.  Plants  grown  from  cuttings 
make  less  desirable  plants  because  they 
never  develop  the  symmetry  of  a  seed- 
grown  plant  or  a  particularly  good  trunk. 

Adventitious  shoots  must  be  removed 
from  the  trunk  of  cutting-grown  plants 
periodically  in  order  to  maintain  its 
distinctness.  The  most  serious  pest  of  O. 
chlorotica  is  cochineal,  the  treatment  for 
which  is  described  in  previous  issues  of 
this  Bulletin.  Altogether  this  is  a  most 
attractive  and  dramatic  plant  in  the  wild 
or  in  the  landscape. 

- RGE 

To  illustrate  this  article  we  have  re¬ 
produced  the  original  ink  drawing  of  O. 
chlorotica  by  M.  E.  Eaton  for  Britton  & 
Rose’s  “The  Cactaceae”.  The  drawing  is 
dated  Feb.  9,  1916  and  is  one  of  the  many 


SPRING  PREDICTIONS 

By  now,  it’s  no  news  that  Arizona  has 
had  an  extraordinary  amount  of  rain  since 
November.  Here  at  the  Garden  we  have 
recorded  2.21  inches  in  November,  2.94 
inches  in  December,  and  1.85  inches 
through  mid- January.  Every  rain  in¬ 
creases  the  probability  of  a  beautiful 
display  of  wildflowers  this  spring,  but  the 
November  rains  were  the  most  important. 
They  readied  the  soil  for  germination  of 
wildflower  seeds. 

After  last  year’s  winter  rains  we 
received  constant  calls  and  letters  asking 
when  the  wildflowers  would  bloom  and 
where.  The  same  thing  is  bound  to  happen 
this  year,  because  1979  may  well  be  the 


original  drawings  and  photographs  for 
Britton  &  Rose  that  are  part  of  the  Gar¬ 
den’s  Richter  Library  collection. 

This  Month's  Cover 

When  the  seed  pod  dries  and  splits  in 
two,  Proboscidea  altheaefolia  deserves  its 
popular  name  of  Devil’s  Claw.  Before  it 
splits,  when  the  halves  of  the  long  curved 
tip  are  united,  another  popular  name, 
Unicorn  Plant,  seems  more  appropriate. 

There  are  three  species  of  Proboscidea 
found  in  Arizona,  all  with  edible  pods  that 
can  be  boiled  when  young  and  taste  much 
like  okra.  P.  altheaefolia  is  found  only  in 
the  deserts,  at  2500  ft.  elevation  and  lower. 
It  is  a  yellow-flowered  perennial  that 
blooms  in  summer. 

P.  parviflora,  with  purplish  flowers, 
grows  in  both  desert  and  mesa  habitats, 
and  is  the  species  most  used  by  Pima  and 
Papago  basket  makers,  who  strip  the 
black  outer  covering  of  the  dried  pods  to 
use  in  weaving  contrasting  designs  in  their 
lighter-colored  baskets. 


most  dramatic  and  photogenic  spring 
since  1973. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  setting  up  a 
network  of  wildflower  reporters 
throughout  the  state,  so  that  when  spring 
arrives  we  can  supply  the  best  and  latest 
information  on  where  to  go  to  enjoy  the 
desert  in  bloom,  and  what  you’ll  see.  All  of 
our  information  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
Garden  Members,  of  course,  and  we  would 
appreciate  it  if  you’d  share  your  own  in¬ 
formation  with  us. 

If  1979  is  going  to  be  a  Great  Wildflower 
Year  —  and  it  certainly  seems  almost 
certain  —  we  want  to  see  it  and  share  it. 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

The  Garden’s  propagation  area,  unseen  by  the  visiting  public,  is  where  plans  are 
growing  as  well  as  plants.  With  the  installation  of  two  new  water  lines  in  the  Garden  — 
one  1780  ft.  long  to  the  new  African  section,  given  to  us  by  Board  Chairman  John  Rhuart, 
and  another  one  600  ft.  long  to  extend  the  Australian  section  —  many  new  plants  are 
being  grown  for  eventual  placement  in  these  areas,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 

*  *  * 

Nine  immense  specimens  of  Aloe  ferox  have  been  presented  to  the  Garden  by  Dave 
Grigsby  for  setting  out  in  the  African  section  this  spring.  At  present  they’re  in  fifteen- 
gallon  cans,  waiting  under  the  light  protection  of  some  palo  verde  trees.  Other  plants 
destined  for  the  African  section  are  the  various  succulents  that  Henry  Triesler  had  sent 
to  us  from  South  Africa.  They  are  in  excellent  condition  now,  getting  established  with  the 
aid  of  a  heating  cable  buried  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  flat  where  they  were 
placed  on  arrival. 

The  thermostatically  controlled  heating  cable  is  a  valuable  propagating  tool.  With  it, 
cuttings  and  transplants  develop  strong  and  sturdy  roots  quickly.  Our  propagation 
department  owns  only  one.  A  second  heating  cable  is  really  needed  now  that  the  Garden 
is  propagating  more  and  more  plants.  If  a  Garden  Member  has  been  thinking  recently  of 
making  a  gift  to  the  Garden,  we’d  suggest  a  heating  cable.  A  thirty-foot  cable  costs 
$23.25. 

*  *  * 

Victor  Gass,  our  plant  propagator,  and  several  of  our  gardeners  have  also  been 
growing  a  number  of  new  plants  from  seed.  The  old  small  greenhouse,  with  an  area 
slightly  smaller  than  a  room-sized  rug,  has  become  the  seed  house,  and  such  interesting 
things  as  Welwitschia  mirabilis  and  Acacia  giraffe  have  recently  germinated.  Although 
there  is  improvised  heating  here,  what  makes  the  real  difference  in  successful  germina¬ 
tion  is  the  70-inch  long  propagation  mat,  a  flat  rubber  pad  that  has  a  heating  element 
embedded  in  it.  It  provides  constant  gentle  heat  under  the  rows  of  two-inch  pots  we  use. 
Seeds  growing  in  adjacent  pots  not  heated  by  the  mat  are  slower  to  germinate  and 
slower-growing.  (By  the  way,  at  the  Garden  we  start  seeds  in  a  mixture  of  fifty  per  cent 
perlite  and  fifty  percent  vermiculite.) 

Now  that  we  have  been  able  to  move  larger  plants  into  the  new  nursery  greenhouse, 
there’s  room  for  a  second  propagation  mat,  as  well  as  need  for  one.  A  contribution  of 
$62.20  will  purchase  a  mat  and  an  adjustable  thermostat  control. 

*  *  * 

From  time  to  time,  generous  Members  have  asked  “Is  there  some  specific  thing  you 
need  right  now?”  Yes,  right  now  there  are  several  moderately  priced  things  like  the 
heating  cable  and  the  propagation  mat.  The  total  of  the  whole  list  would  sadly  strain  our 
budget,  but  individual  items,  such  as  one  soil  thermometer,  cost  as  little  as  $8.00. 

Soil  thermometers,  max-min  air  thermometers  and  rain  gauges  will  help  us  plot  out 
the  microclimates  in  the  varied  terrain  of  the  Garden,  help  us  keep  more  accurate 
records,  and  help  us  set  plants  out  in  the  most  congenial  locations.  We  think  there’s  a 
difference  in  rainfall  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  butte  behind  the  herbarium.  We’d 
like  to  know  exactly.  We  know  there  are  temperature  differenced  in  different  parts  of  the 
Garden,  but  we  need  to  know  how  much  colder  or  hotter  they  are.  The  knowledge  we  can 
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accumulate  will  help  the  Garden  and  help  us  help  desert  gardeners.  If  you’d  like  to  help 
us  get  any  of  these  small  but  important  pieces  of  equipment,  you  can  phone  the  Garden 
and  we’ll  give  you  the  exact  costs. 


*  *  * 

There  is  some  natural  law  that  states  that  things  fill  whatever  space  is  available.  The 
new  nursery  greenhouse  is  already  nearly  full  of  plants.  (Come  and  see  for  yourself.) 
Among  the  thirty  new  species  of  Australian  plants  that  will  be  set  out  in  the  grounds  as 
soon  as  they’re  ready  are  two  weird  but  colorful  flowers  —  the  Yellow  Kangaroo  Paw  and 
the  Red  Kangaroo  Paw,  named  for  the  flower  shapes.  Less  dramatic,  but  botanically 
interesting  and  possibly  useful  in  desert  gardens  are  some  new  Australian  salt  bushes, 
and  there’s  a  Calothamnus  that  will  have  brilliant  red  flowers. 

*  *  * 

Back  of  the  Cactus  Lath  House  is  the  lath-covered  “old  original”  propagation  area, 
where  the  staff  and  volunteers  transplant  and  pot  up  plants,  make  cuttings,  and  build  up 
our  supply  of  plants  for  replacements,  additions  and  for  plant  sales.  This  forty  by 
seventy  ft.  area  is  a  treasure  trove,  a  place  that  puts  thoughts  of  larceny  into  the  most 
law-abiding  soul. 

It’s  a  holding  area  for  display  plants  that  are  used  in  exhibits  and  classes,  a  study 
area  for  collections  of  Hesperaloe  and  other  research  specialties,  a  test  area  where  cold- 
tolerance  of  some  plants  is  established,  and  a  hospital  ward.  A  group  of  Golden  Barrels 
that  were  grown  too  long  on  a  shaded  patio  and  so  developed  odd  shapes  are  being  nursed 
here  in  the  hope  that  they’ll  fill  out.  If  they  don’t,  they  may  be  “topped”  in  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  production  of  offsets,  which  can  then  be  potted  separately. 

*  *  * 

We  mentioned  volunteers,  and  growing  things  for  plant  sales.  Last  year,  during 
clean-up  after  the  big  spring  plant  sale,  Ollie  Bell  Case  wouldn’t  let  anyone  throw  away  a 
handful  of  broken-off  leaves  of  Burro-tail  Sedum  (S.  morganianum).  She  scattered  them 
in  a  flat,  they  rooted,  and  now  we  have  several  dozen  good  small  plants  we  can  sell  next 
year. 


*  *  * 

It’s  a  place  that  shelters  the  remaining  specimens  of  the  great  Gentry  collection  of 
Agaves  that  haven’t  yet  been  planted  out  —  a  collection  of  600  plants,  all  told.  It’s  a  place 
where  plants  of  the  same  genus  are  kept  together  and  where  one  long  table  is  filled  with 
species  of  Opuntia,  everything  identified  and  labelled.  And  there’s  what  Victor  calls  “the 
unique  box”  of  very  special  cactus  and  other  succulents.  (Remember,  it’s  a  sin  to  steal.) 

*  *  * 

These  notes,  and  a  lot  more  information  that  I  found  fascinating,  are  the  result  of  a 
half  hour  spent  last  week  in  the  propagation  area  of  the  Garden  with  Victor  Gass.  I  with 
every  Member  could  drop  by  to  see  and  learn  about  the  work  that’s  going  on  there.  That’s 
not  practical,  though  —  the  staff  would  never  get  anything  done.  But  if  you  call  ahead  and 
can  arrange  with  Victor  to  come  at  a  less-than-hectic  time,  I  promise  you’ll  enjoy  your 
visit  behind  the  scenes  as  much  as  I  did. 


FEBRUARY,  1979 


— Lillian  Diven 
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Garden  Events 

FEBRUARY 

Cactomaniacs  meet  February  6,  8  p.m. 

LECTURE  —  PUBLIC  SLIDE  PRESENTATION.  Topic  —  South  African  Succulents.  Wednesday, 
February  7th,  3  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  -  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  PARK.  Saturday,  February  10,  8  a.m. 

CLASS  —  ARIZONA'S  NATIVE  FERNS.  Habitats  and  identification  of  the  many  ferns  in  the 
state.  One  Tuesday  session,  February  13,  7  p.m. 

THE  THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  CACTUS  SHOW  OPENS  ON  FEBRUARY  24  AND  CONTINUES 
THROUGH  MARCH  4.  OPEN  FROM  9  A.M.  TO  5  P.M.  DAILY. 

MARCH 

Cactomaniacs  meet  March  6,  8  p.m. 

WORKSHOP  -  SPRING  VEGETABLE  GARDENING.  1  Saturday  session,  March  10,  10:00  a.m. 

CLASS  —  FIELD  IDENTIFICATION.  An  intermediate  course.  6  Thursday  sessions  plus  1  field  trip. 
Starts  March  15,  7:00  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  —  PERALTA  CANYON.  A  favorite  place  for  wildflowers.  Saturday,  March  17,  8:00  a.m. 

CLASS  —  PLANT  MATERIALS.  The  range  of  plant  materials  to  use  in  landscaping.  (Prerequisite  for 
Desert  Landscaping  class  scheduled  April  17  through  May  8.)  2  Saturday  sessions,  March  17  &  24, 
10:00  a.m. 

CLASS  —  WILDFLOWERS.  Beginner's  course  in  learning  8-  growing  them.  2  Tuesday  sessions,  Mar¬ 
ch  20  8  27,  7  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  —  SEVEN  SPRINGS.  Another  favorite.  Saturday,  March  24,  8:00  a.m. 

LECTURE  -  PUBLIC  SLIDE  PRESENTATION.  Topic  -  All  over  Arizona.  Wednesday,  March  28, 
3:00  p.m. 

CLASS  —  PLANT  DRAWING  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Repeating  this  very  popular  class.  4  Wednesday 
sessions.  Starts  March  28,  1:00  p.m. 
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THE  1979  CACTUS  SHOW 


Every  Show  Exhibitor  complained  of  the  miserable  growing  conditions  this  past 
winter  (the  Garden  staff  sympathized),  yet  the  32nd  Annual  Cactus  Show  again  offered  a 
display  of  outstanding  plants.  Many  species  turned  up  which  the  staff  had  never  seen  in 
previous  shows,  or  which  hadn’t  been  exhibited  in  recent  years.  Major  contributions  to 
this  “new  look”  were  Ernie  Gunnell’s  entries.  Ernie  is  only  a  second-year  exhibitor,  but 
he  carried  away  the  Sweepstakes  Trophy  for  the  most  first-place  ribbons  in  the  entire 
show.  The  trophy,  a  silver  bowl,  was  donated  to  the  Garden  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liscum 
Diven  and  is  to  be  known  as  the  Charles  E.  Mieg  Memorial  Trophy.  It  will  be  a  cir¬ 
culating  trophy,  engraved  each  year  with  the  name  of  the  winner,  and  kept  by  the  winner 
for  the  following  year.  The  Garden’s  very  good  friend  Charlie  “Cactomaniac”  Mieg  was 
a  longtime  member  of  the  executive  board,  the  founder  the  Cactomaniacs,  and  a  devoted 
worker  for  many  years  on  the  Garden’s  behalf. 

Eighty-seven  volunteers  worked  to  make  this  year’s  show  an  even  greater  success 
than  past  shows.  Several  welcome  innovations  appeared  this  year.  Among  them  were 
colorful  armbands  that  volunteers  wore  for  identification,  and  information  and  mem¬ 
bership  booths  set  up  to  help  our  visitors. 

Other  plusses  were  Arizona’s  best  spring  weather,  and  top-notch  press  coverage. 

Of  course  we  try  to  make  the  Show  an  enjoyable  event  for  all  our  visitors,  but  it  is  no 
secret  that  the  Garden  staff  and  the  Show  volunteers  always  look  forward  to  —  and  back 
at  —  the  Cactus  Show  as  a  tremendously  enjoyable  experience.  The  rest  of  this  report  is 
an  unsolicited  “report”  from  Dorothy  Carson,  who  generally  works  as  a  volunteer  in  our 
library,  but  who  was  at  the  membership  booth  on  a  mid-week  day  during  this  year’s 
Show.  It’s  the  best  expression  of  the  fun  all  of  us  have  at  Cactus  Show  time  that  I’ve  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading. 

—Rodney  G.  Engard 


Aloes  on  display.  Center  rear,  Fran  Tolleson’s  Best  Succulent  in  Show. 
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Impressions  of  a  Volunteer 

When  Muriel  Freeman  and  I  were  deposited  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Garden, 
where  a  burlap-covered  table  held  leaflets  about  the  Garden  and  membership  forms  for 
the  Garden  and  the  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society,  I  wondered  what  in  the  world  we  could 
do  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  We  soon  found  out  that  we  were  a  sort  of  Arizona  welcoming 
committee,  weather  forecasting  bureau,  dispersers  of  information  about  the  Baja 
California  group  of  cacti  surrounding  us,  and  sympathetic  listeners  to  the  descriptions  of 
what  a  really  hard  winter  it  had  been  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  from  Rochester,  N. Y. 
to  Atlanta,  Ga.  to  Puget  Sound.  (We  began  to  appreciate  our  wonderful  weather  in 
Phoenix,  and  how  much  pleasure  it  has  given  our  winter  visitors) . 

First  visitor  to  appear  around  the  bend  of  the  trail,  at  9:05  a.m.,  was  a  stocky, 
bearded  young  man  in  the  pink  of  health,  with  a  grin  on  his  face.  “What  a  wonderful 
place  you  have  here.  We  have  nothing  like  this  in  Britain,  you  know.  I’m  from  Bristol, 
England,  here  on  business  at  Motorola.  My  appointment  is  not  until  later,  and  I  decided 
to  hike  over  from  my  hotel  in  Scottsdale  and  see  your  cactus.  Very  interesting  display  — 
nothing  similar  in  England.  And  such  good  hiking.  Can  I  get  to  the  top  of  that  hill  behind 
you  or  those  buttes  across  the  way?” 

Visitors  from  Canada  appeared  in  short  sleeves  to  say,  “You  look  cold,  sitting  there 
bundled  up  in  sweaters,  but  we  think  this  is  warm  and  lovely.  Ontario  is  still  iced  in.  We 
appreciate  the  business  trips  that  allow  us  a  sight  of  your  beautiful  desert,  cloudy  or 
sunny,  and  this  fine  Cactus  Show.” 

There  streamed  along  the  path  winter  “snow  birds”  from  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Indiana.  The  delegation  from  Lincoln,  Nebraska  were  anxious  to  tell  us  about  their 
winter  weather  “back  home”.  The  couple  from  Rochester  moaned,  “We  can’t  bear  to 
leave  tomorrow  and  go  back  to  our  garden  covered  over  with  snow  and  ice.  You  have 
wild  flowers  already!” 

A  bus-load  of  Girl  Scout  leaders  and  executives  might  have  been  scouting  out  in¬ 
formation  to  pass  on  to  their  troops  and  children,  but  they  were  obviously  enjoying  the 
trip  themselves.  And  there  were  many  children,  some  on  vacation,  some  too  small  to  be 
in  school,  some  local  classes  with  their  teachers  and  attendant  mothers.  All  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  strange  pancake,  or  totem-pole,  or  elephant,  or  octopus  cacti,  and 
strangest  of  all,  the  Boojum  tree.  One  child  asked  if  someone  had  stuck  all  the  little 
branches  into  the  stalk  of  the  Boojum,  like  a  pincushion.  Most  small  children  just  had  to 
touch  a  cactus  to  see  if  it  was  true  that  it  pricked.  We  had  on  our  table  a  cactus  made  by 
volunteer  Jean  Cordts.  It  was  a  barrel  made  of  green  satin  and  yellow  fringed  yarn, 
which  we  offered  to  children  as  “the  only  cactus  that  was  safe  to  touch.”  They  caught  the 
joke  and  enjoyed  it. 

One  woman  was  especially  interested  in  the  design  of  the  Bishop’s  Cap  cactus,  with 
its  five-pointed  star,  which  had  been  drawn  by  Christina  Dezelsky  for  the  attractive 
poster  advertising  the  Cactus  Show.  It  was  similar,  the  visitor  said,  to  a  design  used  in 
the  architecture  of  a  church  in  Scottsdale.  The  woman  was  on  the  architecture  commit¬ 
tee  of  her  church  “back  home,”  and  thought  the  design  from  nature  was  so  fitting. 

There  were  enthusiastic  new  cactophiles  who  had  just  bought  some  specimens  at  the 
plant  sales  area  and  were  anxious  to  start  their  own  cactus  gardens.  There  were  those 
who  disdained  cactus  but  fancied  the  succulents,  and  were  fascinated  by  the  varieties  of 
blooming  Aloe  plants  beside  our  outpost.  There  was  a  general  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
Aloe  vera  skin  creams  versus  the  uses  of  simply  cutting  the  Aloe  leaf  and  using  the  juice 
for  healing  balm.  All  sorts  of  “burn”  stories  were  shared  by  other  bystanders. 

There  was  the  lovely  Wisconsin  woman  who  was  obviously  a  great  expert  in  flower 
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gardening  in  her  native  state.  She  was  intrigued  by  the  new  field  of  cactus-growing  for 
landscaping.  “But  would  they  grow  in  Wisconsin?”  she  pondered.  “I  do  have  some 
succulents  in  pots  on  my  patio,”  she  told  us.  “I  must  show  you  their  pictures.”  And  she 
pulled  from  her  huge  bag  a  thick  packet  of  color  pictures  of  her  garden.  It  was  really  an 
estate,  with  gorgeous  plantings  of  banks  of  blooming  flowers  surrounding  beautiful  green 
lawns.  A  miniature  Butcharts  Gardens,  it  seemed.  And  she  was  so  proud  of  her  half- 
dozen  small  pots  of  succulents  (“I  have  an  Aloe,  of  course”)  that  ranged  along  the  stone 
wall  of  a  patio.  Rodney  Engard  came  along,  and  we  turned  the  enthusiastic  landscaper 
over  to  him. 

The  997  visitors  that  day  who  trudged,  meandered,  hobbled,  jogged,  or  walked 
briskly  up  our  path  to  visit  the  Cactus  Show  in  the  auditorium  were  mostly  friendly  folk 
who  wanted  someone  to  talk  to  —  to  tell  about  their  gardens  or  their  house  plants.  They 
wanted  to  ask  about  those  strange  and  wonderful  desert  plants,  even  though  they  read 
their  booklets  and  we  only  repeated  the  information.  Of  course,  there  was  the  singular 
incident  of  the  man  who  wanted  to  contribute  to  the  solar  experiment  in  the  Garden.  We 
referred  him  to  the  Director. 

We  may  not  have  sold  many  memberships*,  although  quite  a  few  took  the  ap¬ 
plications  and  presumably  would  mail  them  in  later.  But  we  certainly  learned  what  a 
multitude  of  people  enjoyed  the  Cactus  Show  that  the  staff  of  the  Garden  had  arranged 
for  them.  The  staff  worked  so  hard,  and  I  hope  that  they  heard  some  of  the  praise  that  we 
heard  at  the  membership  booth.  From  the  visiting  Russian  whose  only  distinguishable 
word  was  “Da”,  to  the  distressed  father  towing  a  child  in  agony,  and  whose  only  com¬ 
ment  was  “Where’s  the  bathroom?”,  to  the  smiling  couple  from  our  neighboring  city  of 
Sedona,  who  mentioned  “We  always  come  down  each  year  from  Sedona  for  the  day  to  see 
your  excellent  Cactus  Show.  We  appreciate  cactus  even  though  we  can’t  seem  to  grow 
them  in  our  area.”  They  all  love  us! 

- Dorothy  Carson,  Volunteer 

*Yes,  they  did. 


THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  CACTUS  SHOW 
SWEEPSTAKES  AWARDS 

CHARLES  E.  MIEG  MEMORIAL  TROPHY  (for  most  blue  ribbons  in  Show):  Ernie 
Gunnell 

CACTUS  (most  blue  ribbons  in  section):  Fran  Tolleson 

OTHER  SUCCULENTS  (most  blue  ribbons  in  section):  Ernie  Gunnell 

ARRANGEMENTS  (most  blue  ribbons  in  section):  Lela  Turner 

TROPHY  AWARDS 

BEST  CACTUS  IN  SHOW :  Fran  Tolleson,  Astrophytum  capricorne 

BEST  SUCCULENT  IN  SHOW :  Fran  Tolleson,  Aloe  variegata  v.  ausana 

BEST  SEEDLING:  Ernie  Gunnell,  Titanopsis  fulleri 

BEST  EUPHORBIA:  Ernie  Gunnell,  Euphorbia  squarrosa 

BEST  CAUDICIFORM:  Ernie  Gunnell,  Bombax  ellipticum 

BEST  PLANTER:  Fran  Tolleson,  cactus  dish  garden 

BEST  CACTUS  COLLECTION:  Dick  Gibbons,  Mammillaria  collection 

BEST  SUCCULENT  COLLECTION:  Ernie  Gunnell,  Euphorbia  collection 

BEST  MAMMILLARIA:  Dick  Gibbons,  Mammillaria  elegans 

BEST  CRESTED  CACTUS:  Bob  Moulis,  Turbinicarpus  valdezianus 
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The  Charles  E.  Mieg  Memorial  Trophy,  won  this  year  by  Ernie  Gunnell. 


BEST  LARGE  ARRANGEMENT:  Lela  Turner 

BEST  SMALL  ARRANGEMENT:  Martha  Passwater 

SPECIAL  AWARD:  Kathy  Corbett,  Gymnocalycium  saglione 

SPECIAL  AWARD:  Bob  Moulis,  Mammillaria  lenta 

SPECIAL  AWARD:  Fran  Tolleson,  Epithelantha  micromeris 

RIBBON  AWARDS 

SECTION  I.  CACTI.  CLASS  A,  SPECIMEN  PLANTS. 

1.  ARIOCARPUS,  AZTEKIUM,  OBREGONIA.  1st  &  4th,  Fran  Tolleson.  2nd,  Bob 
Moulis.  3rd,  Joan  Skirvin.  4th,  Martha  Passwater. 

2.  ASTROPHYTUM.  1st,  2nd  &  4th,  Fran  Tolleson.  3rd,  John  Graham. 

3.  COLUMNAR  CEREUS,  NORTH  AMERICA.  1st,  Fran  Tolleson.  2nd,  Lillian 
Lugibihl. 

4.  COLUMNAR  CEREUS,  SOUTH  AMERICA.  1st,  Henry  Triesler.  2nd,  Stan  Skirvin. 
3rd,  Joan  Skirvin. 

5.  COPIAPOA,  PARODIA,  MATUCANA.  1st  &  4th,  Fran  Tolleson.  2nd,  Bob  Moulis.  3rd, 
Lewis  Steichman. 

6.  CORYPANTHA,  ECHINOMASTUS,  ESCOBARIA,  NEOLLOYDIA.  1st,  Henry 
Triesler.  2nd,  Bob  Moulis.  3rd,  Martha  Passwater.  4th,  Lewis  Steichman. 

7.  ECHINOCACTUS,  FEROCATUS,  HAMATOCACTUS.  1st,  John  Graham.  2nd,  Kathy 
Corbett.  3rd,  Henry  Triesler.  4th,  Fran  Tolleson.  4th,  Stan  Skirvin. 

8.  ECHINOCERUS.  1st  &  3rd,  Fran  Tolleson.  2nd,  Bob  Moulis. 

9.  ECHINOPSIS,  LOBIVIA.  1st,  Fran  Tolleson.  2nd  &  4th,  Martha  Passwater.  3rd,  Stan 
Skirvin.  4th,  John  Graham.  4th,  Lillian  Lugibihl.  4th  &  4th,  B.  Markley . 

10.  EPITHELANTHA.  1st,  Fran  Tolleson.  2nd,  John  Graham.  3rd,  Martha  Passwater. 

11.  GYMNOCALICIUM,  REBUTIA.  1st,  Kathy  Corbett.  2nd,  B.  Markley.  3rd,  Stan 
Skirvin.  4th,  Henry  Triesler.  4th,  Fran  Tolleson. 

12.  MAMMILLARIA  (Pots  up  to  4" ).  1st,  Bob  Moulis.  2nd,  Eileen  Beauregard.  3rd,  Fran 
Tolleson.  4th,  Paul  &  Kathy  McCombs. 

13.  MAMMILLARIA  (Pots  4"  to  10" ) .  1st  &  2nd,  Bob  Moulis.  3rd,  Eileen  Beauregard.  4th, 
Joan  Skirvin.  4th,  B.  Markley.  4th,  Martha  Passwater.  4th  &  4th,  Fran  Tolleson. 
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Volunteer  Lou  Kos¬ 
suth  and  staffers 
Christina  Dezelsk  y, 
Wendy  Hodgson  and 
Janice  Moats  eaves¬ 
drop  as  Director 
Rodney  Engard  tapes 
a  TV  interview 
during  the  Show. 


14.  MAMMILLARIA  (Pots  over  10").  1st  &  3rd,  Kathy  Corbett.  2nd,  Bob  Moulis.  4th, 
Fran  Tolleson. 

15.  MELOCACTUS,  DISCOCACTUS.  1st  &  2nd,  Bob  Moulis.  3rd  &  4th,  Fran  Tolleson. 

16.  NEOPORTERIA,  NEOCHILENIA.  1st,  Stan  Skirvin.  2nd,  Bob  Moulis.  3rd,  Lewis 
Steichman. 

17.  NOTOCACTUS.  1st,  Fran  Tolleson.  2nd,  Bob  Moulis.  3rd,  John  Graham.  4th,  Kathy 
Corbett.  4th,  F.  Schively. 

18.  OPUNTIA,  PTEROCACTUS,  TEPHROCACTUS,  GRUSONIA.  1st  &  2nd,  Lillian 
Lugibihl.  3rd,  Ernie  Gunnell. 

19.  PEDIOCACTUS,  TOUMEYA,  UTAHIA,  SCLEROCACTUS.  1st,  W.H.  Earle. 

20.  PELECYPHORA,  SOLISIA,  TURBINICARPUS.  1st,  F.  Schively.  2nd,  John  Graham. 
3rd,  Fran  Tolleson.  4th,  Kathy  Corbett. 

21.  STENOCACTUS.  1st,  Martha  Passwater.  2nd,  Fran  Tolleson. 

22.  THELOCACTUS.  1st,  Bob  Moulis.  2nd,  Henry  Triesler.  3rd,  Bob  Moulis.  4th,  Fran 
Tolleson. 

23.  ANY  OTHER  GENUS.  1st  &  2nd,  Fran  Tolleson.  3rd,  Bud  Terrell  &  Ron  McCally. 

24.  CHAMAECEREUS.  1st,  Mrs'  Richard  Enz.  2nd,  Rebecca  K.  Owens. 

25.  OREOCEREUS.  1st,  Kathy  Corbett.  2nd  &  3rd,  Fran  Tolleson. 

26.  WILCOXIA.  1st,  Lewis  Steichman. 

27.  ESPOSTOA.  1st,  3rd  &  4th,  Fran  Tolleson.  2nd,  Dick  Gibbons. 

28.  CEPHALOCEREUS.  (no  entries) 

29.  TRICHOCEREUS.  1st,  Stan  Skirvin.  2nd,  Dottie  Battiest. 

30.  OROYA.  1st  &  2nd,  Martha  Passwater.  3rd,  Dick  Gibbons. 

31.  FRAILEA.  1st,  Joan  Skirvin.  2nd  &  3rd,  Kathy  Corbett. 

32.  CLEISTOCACTUS.  1st,  Abby  Jeans.  2nd,  Lewis  Steichman. 

CLASS  B.  CRESTED  OR  MONSTROSE. 

1.  OWN  ROOT.  1st,  Fran  Tolleson.  2nd,  Martha  Passwater.  3rd  &  4th,  Bob  Moulis.  4th, 
Dick  Gibbons. 

2.  GRAFTED.  1st,  Bob  Moulis 
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CLASS  C.  GRAFTED.  1st,  Martha  Passwater.  2nd,  Bob  Moulis.  3rd,  Ernie  Gunnell. 

CLASS  D.  COLLECTIONS  (4-6  different  species  of  a  genus).  1st  &  4th,  Dick  Gibbons. 
2nd,  F.  Schively.  3rd,  Joan  Skirvin.  4th,  Fran  Tolleson. 

SECTION  II.  SUCCULENTS  OTHER  THAN  CACTI. 

CLASS  A.  INDIVIDUAL  SPECIMENS. 

1.  ADROMISCHUS.  1st,  Martha  Passwater. 

2.  AEONIUM.  1st,  Martha  Passwater.  2nd,  Fran  Tolleson.  3rd,  Jacqueline  Evans. 

3.  AGAVE.  1st  &  4th,  Ernie  Gunnell.  2nd,  Elaine  Moulis.  3rd,  Kathy  Corbett. 

4.  ALOE.  1st,  Fran  Tolleson.  2nd,  Joan  Skirvin.  3rd,  Henry  Triesler.  4th,  Martha 
Passwater.  4th,  Martha  Passwater. 

5.  ANACAMPSEROS.  1st  &  2nd,  Ernie  Gunnell. 

6.  ASCLEPIADS,  STAPELIAS,  ETC.  1st  &  2nd,  Ernie  Gunnell.  3rd,  Paul  &  Kathy 
McCombs.  4th,  Eileen  Beauregard. 

7.  CONOPHYTUM.  1st,  Fran  Tolleson.  2nd  &  3rd,  Paul  &  Kathy  McCombs. 

8.  COTYLEDON.  1st  &  3rd,  Ernie  Gunnell.  2nd,  Lewis  Steichman.  4th,  Joan  Skirvin. 

9.  CRASSULA.  1st  &  4th,  Ernie  Gunnell.  2nd  &  3rd,  Lewis  Steichman. 

10.  ECHEVERIA,  DUDLEYA,  GRAPTOPETALUM,  SEMPERVIVUM.  1st  &  2nd,  Ernie 
Gunnell.  3rd,  Bonnie  Rodriguez. 

11.  EUPHORBIA.  1st,  2nd  &  4th,  Ernie  Gunnell.  3rd,  Lewis  Steichman. 

12.  HAWORTHIA,  GASTERIA,  ASTROLOBA.  1st  &  4th,  Henry  Triesler.  2nd  &  3rd,  Joan 
Skirvin.  4th,  Paul  &  Kathy  McCombs. 

13.  KALANCHOE.  1st,  Ernie  Gunnell.  2nd,  Joan  Skirvin.  3rd,  Bonnie  Rodriguez. 


The  sale  of  plants  and  seeds  in  the  Student  Entrance  patio  was  a  great  success. 
Questions,  voiced  and  unvoiced,  included  “Will  it  grow  in  Michigan?”  .  .  . 
“How  many  can  I  carry  home?”  .  .  .  “Wy  don't  mine  look  this  good?”  .  .  . 
“Have  we  got  room  for  just  one  more?” 
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Propagator  Victor 
Gass  was  one  of  our 
advice-giving  staff 
members  in  the  plant 
sales  area. 


14.  LITHOPS.  1st,  Ernie  Gunnell.  2nd  &  4th,  Martha  Passwater.  3rd,  Fran  Tolleson. 

15.  PLEIOSPILOS.  1st  &  2nd,  Martha  Passwater. 

16.  SEDUM,  PACHYPHYTUMS.  1st,  Ernie  Gunnell. 

17.  SENECIO,  KLEINIA.  1st,  Ernie  Gunnell.  2nd,  Lewis  Steichman. 

18.  OTHER  MESEMBRYANTHEMACEAE.  1st  &  2nd,  Paul  &  Kathy  McCombs.  3rd, 
Martha  Passwater.  4th,  Lewis  Steichman. 

19.  ANY  OTHER  GENUS.  1st,  Fran  Tolleson.  2nd  &  3rd,  Ernie  Gunnell. 

20.  PACHYPODIUM.  1st,  Ernie  Gunnell.  2nd  &  3rd,  Lewis  Steichman. 

21.  FAUCARIA.  1st,  Ernie  Gunnell. 

22.  TITANOPSIS.  (no  entries) 

23.  ALOINOPSIS.  (no  entries) 

24.  GIBBAEUM.  (no  entries) 

25.  HOYA.  1st,  2nd  &  3rd,  Bud  Terrell  &  Ron  McCally. 

26.  GLOTTIPHYLLUM.  1st,  Paul  &  Kathy  McCombs.  2nd,  Kathy  Corbett. 

CLASS  B.  COLLECTIONS  (4-6  different  species  of  a  genus).  1st  &  3rd,  Ernie  Gunnell. 
2nd,  Fran  Tolleson.  4th,  Kathy  Corbett. 

CLASS  C.  CRESTED  OR  MONSTROSE 

1.  OWN  ROOT.  1st  &  2nd,  Ernie  Gunnell.  3rd,  Kathy  Corbett. 

2.  GRAFTED.  1st,  W.H.  Earle.  2nd,  Ernie  Gunnell. 

SECTION  III.  SEEDLINGS. 

CLASS  A.  CACTI.  1st,  Paul  and  Kathy  McCombs.  2nd,  Darlene  Sluss. 
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CLASS  B.  OTHER  SUCCULENTS.  1st  and  2nd,  Ernie  Gunnell. 

CLASS  C.  DESERT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  1st,  Ernie  Gunnell. 

SECTION  IV.  DESERT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

CLASS  A.  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  1st,  Henry  Triesler.  2nd,  Lewis  Strichman.  3rd,  Bud 
Terrell  and  Ron  McCally. 

CLASS  B.  DESERT  BONSAI.  1st  and  3rd,  Ernie  Gunnell.  2nd,  Kathy  Corbett. 

CLASS  C.  CAUDICIFORMS.  1st,  Ernie  Gunnell.  2nd,  Henry  Triesler. 

SECTION  V.  PLANTERS. 

CLASS  A.  DISH  GARDENS 

Div.  1.  Cacti.  1st,  Fran  Tolleson.  2nd,  Martha  Passwater.  3rd,  Lillian  Lugibihl. 

Div.  2.  Other  Succulents.  1st,  Martha  Passwater.  2nd,  Fran  Tolleson.  3rd,  Paul  and 
Kathy  McCombs.  4th,  Bonnie  Rodriguez. 

Div.  3.  Cacti  and  Other  Succulents.  1st,  Fran  Tolleson.  2nd,  Martha  Passwater.  3rd, 
Ernie  Gunnell.  4th,  Dottie  Battiest. 

CLASS  B.  HANGING  PLANTERS.  1st,  Ernie  Gunnell.  2nd,  Martha  Passwater.  3rd, 
Gerald  Yates.  4th,  Fran  Tolleson. 

SECTION  VI.  ARRANGEMENTS. 

CLASS  A.  DRIED  DESERT  MATERIALS.  1st,  Shirley  Vitale.  2nd,  Lela  Turner.  3rd, 
Lillian  Lugibihl.  4th,  Jacqueline  Evans. 

CLASS  B.  CACTI  (for  coffee  table) .  1st  and  3rd,  Lela  Turner. 

CLASS  C.  OTHER  SUCCULENTS  (for  mantel).  1st,  Lela  Turner. 

CLASS  C-A.  CACTI  (for  mantel).  1st,  Lela  Turner. 

CLASS  D.  MONOCHROME  (cacti,  other  succulents,  or  both) .  1st,  Lela  Turner. 

CLASS  E.  BUTTON  ARRANGEMENTS 
Div.  1.  1st,  Martha  Passwater. 

Div.  2.  1st  and  2nd,  Bonnie  Rodriguez. 

CLASS  F.  MINIATURE  ARRANGEMENTS.  3rd,  Martha  Passwater. 


.  .  .  and  they  all  went  home  happy. 
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THE  1979  'VOLUNTEER  SHOW" 


Everyone  else  thinks  that  plants  are  the  stars  of  the  Garden’s  annual  show.  We  know 
differently. 

The  stars  are  the  plants  AND  the  volunteers.  Eighty -seven  great  volunteers  put  the 
show  together  this  year,  ran  it  with  friendly  efficiency,  and  took  it  down  when  it  was 
over.  If  anybody  thinks  the  Garden  staff  could  have  handled  a  nine-day  show  with  a 
thousand  plants,  a  plant  sale,  and  13,037  visitors  alone,  they’re  badly  mistaken. 

There  was  a  festive  air  throughout  the  Garden  during  Show  Week,  and  we  heard 
many  visitors  remark  on  the  cheerfulness  and  helpfulness  of  the  “Garden  People”.  They 
meant  you,  Volunteers,  so  stand  up  and  take  a  bow. 

Here  are  our  stars,  in  alphabetical  order: 

Irma  Adams,  Khrybel  Amberg,  Rose  Ann  Barbusca,  Josselyn  Bebee,  Barbara  and 
Lucille  Bennett,  Margie  and  Martin  Bergen,  Ross  Berkheimer,  Margaret  Caldwell, 
Elizabeth  Cargill,  Dorothy  Carson,  Ollie  Belle  Case,  Mrs.  William  Clore,  Kathy  Corbett, 
Jean  Cordts. 

Mrs.  R.  Deupree,  Lisa  Dezelsky,  Zoe  Dodd,  Dorothy  Duke,  Darnelle  Dunn,  Louise 
Edwards,  Lola  Engard,  Dan  Evans,  Gen  Evans,  Alice  Feffer,  Miriam  Francis,  Muriel 
Freeman,  Elizabeth  Fritz,  Vera  Garnet,  Marie  Gentry,  Ruby  Gordon,  John  Graham,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nate  Greenberg,  Eleanor  and  Carl  Groschke,  Chet  Groseclose,  Ernie  Gunnell, 
Jean  and  Graham  Hill,  Mildred  Hunt. 

Abby  Jeans,  Margaret  Jenkins,  Walter  Brown  Jorgensen,  Barbara  Kaiser,  Lou 
Kossuth,  Emmy  LaTempa,  Ricky  Leander,  Pattie  Lee,  Mildred  May,  Lori  McGraw, 
Chuck  Merbs,  Evelyn  Mertie,  Lillian  Mieg,  Trudy  Muller,  Mary  Bess  and  Orrie 
Mulholland,  Jessie  and  John  Ower,  Eleanor  Parinello,  Martha  Passwater,  Eva  Patten, 
Jane  Purtill. 

Christina  Quick,  Nancy  Rheinlander,  Christa  Roberts,  Bill  Rodgers,  Andy 
Romanyak,  Marge  and  Bill  Rosenbaum,  Eleanor  Rosser,  Ruth  Shea,  Joan  Skirvin, 
Virginia  Spangler,  Vera  Starbuck,  Marce  Sterrett,  Dave  Sundstrom,  Eleanor  Sweet. 

Clare  Thomson,  Ruth  Thurber,  Fran  Tolleson,  Henry  Triesler,  Bobbette  Turner, 
Mary  Getz  Young. 

You  really  are  stars! 


WILDFLOWER  NETWORK 


The  Garden  has  set  up  a  very  special 
Wildflower  Network  this  year.  We’ve 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  “reporters”  all 
over  Arizona  and  areas  bordering  the  state 
—  National  Monuments,  National  Parks, 
state  and  county  parks,  BLM  and  other  on- 
the-spot  organizations.  We  will  phone  them 
every  week  on  Wednesday  morning  and 
collect  current  news  on  just  what  flowers 
are  in  bloom  where.  The  Network  will 
operate  through  April,  at  least.  This  kind 


of  coordination  of  wildflower  news  hasn’t 
ever  before  been  attempted  on  such  a 
large  scale,  but  from  the  enthusiastic 
reactions  we  think  it  will  be  a  fine  success. 
Garden  Members  planning  “flower 
viewing”  picnics  this  spring  —  and  you 
really  ought  to  —  can  phone  in  and  get  the 
latest,  hottest  news  on  where  to  take 
yourself,  your  camera  and  your  deviled 
eggs.  Have  fun! 
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Garden  Events 

MARCH 

CLASS  —  PLANT  MATERIALS.  The  range  of  plant  materials  to  use  in  landscaping.  (Prerequisite  for 
Desert  Landscaping  class  scheduled  April  17  through  May  8.)  2  Saturday  sessions,  March  17  &  24, 
10:00  a.m. 

CLASS  —  WILDFLOWERS.  Beginner's  course  in  learning  &  growing  them.  2  Tuesday  sessions,  Mar¬ 
ch  20  &  27,  7  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  -  SEVEN  SPRINGS.  Another  favorite.  Saturday,  March  24,  8:00  a.m. 

LECTURE  -  PUBLIC  SLIDE  PRESENTATION.  Topic  -  All  over  Arizona.  Wednesday,  March  28, 
3:00  p.m. 

CLASS  —  PLANT  DRAWING  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Repeating  this  very  popular  class.  4  Wednesday 
sessions.  Starts  March  28,  1:00  p.m. 

APRIL 


Cactomaniacs  meet  April  3,  8  p.m. 

CLASS  — TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FROM  SEED  Grow  your  own  landscape  plants.  2  Tuesday  sessions, 
April  3  and  10,  7  p.m. 

MEMBERS'  PREVIEW  OF  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  UNUSUAL  PLANTS  April  6,  4  p.m.  to  sunset. 
ANNUAL  SALE  OF  UNUSUAL  PLANTS-  New  and  hard-to-find  trees,  shrubs,  perennials  and 
specialties  for  your  garden.  April  7  and  8,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

CLASS  —  DYEING  WITH  DESERT  PLANTS.  4  Monday  sessions.  Starts  April  9,  6  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  — RACKENSACK  CREEK.  Many  different  wildflowers.  Saturday,  April  14,  8  a.m. 

CLASS  —  DESERT  LANDSCAPING.  Prof.  Bill  Larson  of  ASU  will  teach  4  Wednesday  sessions. 
Starts  April  18,  7  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  —  KOFA  MOUNTAINS.  Near  Yuma,  Palm  Canyon,  interesting  flora.  Saturday,  April  21, 8 


a.m. 

CLASS  — FLOWER  PRESERVATION.  Drying  fresh  flowers  for  display.  2  Saturday  sessions,  April  21 
and  28, 10  a.m. 

LECTURE  &  PUBLIC  SLIDE  PRESENTATION.  Topic,  Desert  Wildflowers.  Wednesday,  April  25,  3 
p.m. 
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News  &  Notes 

Because  you’re  a  Garden  member  you  have  a  special  Plant  Sale  head 
start  again  this  year.  You  are  invited  again  to  the  Members-only  Preview 
Sale  on  Friday  afternoon  from  4  p.m.  to  sunset.  This  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
contains  a  partial  list  of  the  plants  available,  and  remarks  by  staff 
members  on  special  plants.  The  staff  agonized  over  what  to  include  in  this 
abbreviated  account,  each  wanting  to  include  his  or  her  own  favorites.  If 
you  don’t  see  your  favorite  “must  have”  plant  listed,  it  still  might  be 
available.  Give  the  Garden  a  call  or  come  to  the  sale  and  see,  and  please 
let  us  know  what  you  would  like  for  next  year’s  sale.  Even  now  we’re 
planning  next  year’s  sale. 

*  *  * 

There  is  still  time  to  get  in  some  wildflower  viewing,  particularly  at 
the  higher  elevations  which  are  just  beginning  to  warm  up.  The  Garden 
has  developed  an  extensive  Wildflower  Network  in  cooperation  with  state, 
federal  and  country  biologists  and  naturalists.  These  reports  are  corre¬ 
lated  with  those  of  our  own  widely  perambulating  staff.  Reports  are  in  to 
us  by  Friday  morning,  in  time  to  meet  radio  and  other  media  deadlines 
for  the  weekend.  As  a  Garden  member,  you  have  our  members’  and 
friends’  telephone  number  (946-9942)  to  get  the  information  first  hand 
before  planning  your  weekend. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Larson  of  the  ASU  Landscape  Architecture  department  will  be 
offering  his  expertise  to  us  all  in  a  Desert  Landscaping  class  of  four  con¬ 
secutive  Wednesday  nights  beginning  April  18th  at  7:00  p.m.  Note  that  the 
date  is  different  from  that  printed  in  our  Calendar.  The  focus  will  be  on 
planning  and  design.  The  course  is  recommended  for  those  planning  new, 
or  remodeling  old,  landscapes. 

*  *  * 

The  generous  response  to  our  “want  list”  in  the  February  issue  has 
been  most  gratifying.  The  nursery  area  has  some  new  and  much-needed 
pieces  of  equipment.  And  the  three  staff  and  volunteer  restrooms  in  the 
auditorium  are  considerably  brightened  by  the  gift  of  tile  to  cover  all  the 
floors.  There’s  joy  in  the  miniature  office  Chris  Dezelsky  occupies 
because  of  the  gift  of  a  drafting  table  and  lamp,  and  a  poster  easel  has 
delighted  Sylvia  Forbes.  You  donors  may  think  these  were  “small  gifts” 
—  the  staff  of  the  Garden  thinks  they  are  great. 
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Wall-to-Wall  Wildflowers 


These  are  the  four  wildflowers  that 
contribute  the  biggest  splashes  of  color  to 
the  desert  springtime  display.  Masses  of 
flowers  in  bloom  are  hard  to  forget.  Don’t 
you  remember  exactly  where  you  saw  that 
mountainside  covered  with  Desert  Pop¬ 
pies?  That  five-acre  patch  of  Owl  Clover? 
The  miles  of  Lupines  along  the  highway 
and  the  river  bed  full  of  Sand  Verbena? 

This  spring,  take  a  closer  look  at  these 
flowers,  even  if  you  already  know  them 
well. 

Our  Desert  Poppy,  Eschscholzia 
mexicana,  first  covers  the  ground  with 
rosettes  of  finely-divided  blue-green 
leaves.  Before  the  four-petal  yellow- 
orange  flowers  open,  they  are  concealed 
by  a  pointed  cap  made  up  of  two  joined 
sepals.  The  expanding  petals  push  the  cap 
off  and  expand  to  a  flower  two  to  three 
inches  across.  Notice  the  fact  that  flowers 
open  in  full  sun  and  close  on  cloudy  days. 
Notice,  too,  the  long,  pointed  seed  capsule 
that  develops  after  pollination. 

There  are  very  slight  differences  be¬ 
tween  our  native  Desert  Poppy  and  the 
more  famous  California  Poppy,  E. 
californica,  which  is  widespread  in  that 
state.  The  Desert  Poppy  grows  from  west 
Texas  to  southeast  California,  from 


southern  Utah  into  northern  Mexico.  It  is 
found  in  all  of  Arizona,  except  the  north¬ 
east  corner,  at  elevations  under  4500  feet. 

The  name  Eschscholzia,  which  honors 
the  botanist  Eschscholtz,  is  sometimes 
spelled  with  the  “t”,  sometimes  not.  It’s  a 
real  tongue-twister,  but  you  can  manage  it 
if  you  pronounce  it  something  like  “esssh- 
OHL-zee-ah”. 

Desert  Poppies  make  a  spectacular 
showing  in  so  many  areas  that  it  is  difficult 
to  recommend  only  one,  but  Phoenix’ 
South  Mountain  or  the  Superstition 
Mountain  foothills  are  always  a  good  bet  if 
you  can  take  just  one  trip  to  see  these 
wildflowers. 

Sand  Verbena,  Abronia  villosa,  sprawls 
vigorously  across  sandy  low-desert  soil  in 
the  southwest  states  and  northern  Mexico. 
It  is  most  eye-catching  when  its  rose- 
purple  flowers  dominate  dry  river  beds 
and  sand  dunes  near  Yuma,  places  where 
few  other  plants  grow. 

The  leaves  and  stems  are  hairy,  often 
sticky,  and  the  vivid  flower  heads  are 
sometimes  as  much  as  three  inches 
across,  although  the  individual  flowers  are 
only  half  an  inch  long.  Notice,  if  you  can, 
that  the  flowers  are  fragrant.  We  haven’t 


Desert  Poppies  and 
Lupines  were  early 
last  month  in  some 
areas,  just  beginning 
to  show  growth  in 
others. 
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Owl  Clover  and  Sand 
Verbena  are  usually 
at  their  best  in  early 
April,  but  individual 
plants  can  be  found  in 
bloom  in  early 
March. 


found  this  to  be  so,  but  many  books  report 
that  the  flowers  are  fragrant.  Perhaps 
you’d  let  us  know  if  you  can  detect  a 
fragrance. 

Again,  this  is  a  widespread  wildflower, 
findable  on  most  of  your  desert  trips,  but 
one  place  we’ve  seen  outstanding  spreads 
of  Sand  Verbena  is  near  Avondale,  west  of 
Phoenix,  where  the  normally  dry  Agua 
Fria  and  New  Rivers  cross  the  highway. 

Owl  Clover,  Orthocarpus  purpurascens, 
is  beautiful  when  it  is  growing  by  itself  in  a 
solid  sheet  of  shocking  pink,  or  when  it’s 
mixed  with  assorted  white,  yellow  and 
blue  spring  wildflowers.  We  don’t  know 
why  it’s  called  by  that  name.  Owls  cer¬ 
tainly  don’t  eat  flowers,  and  it  isn’t  a  true 
clover.  It  looks  much  like  Indian  Paint¬ 
brush,  with  colored  bracts  surrounding  the 
small  flowers.  You’ll  find  it  in  the  deserts 
of  Arizona,  southern  California  and  Baja 
California,  growing  from  four  to  eight 
inches  tall,  with  narrow  leaves  and  a  spike 
of  bracts  and  flowers  at  the  tip  of  the  stem. 

Notice  the  color  on  the  upper  leaves  and 
the  bracts  that  nearly  hide  the  flowers,  and 
notice  the  yellow  spot  on  the  flower’s  lower 
lobe,  which  is  expanded  into  three  tiny 


pouches.  Occasionally  you’ll  find  one  plant 
in  a  group  which  is  albino  —  partly  or 
completely  white. 

Owl  Clover  is  usually  abundant  along  the 
Verde  River,  north  of  Fort  McDowell,  one 
of  our  favorite  spring  wildflower  locations. 

The  Lupine,  Lupinus  sparsiflorus,  seems 
to  be  the  plant  world’s  contribution  to 
highway  beautification.  In  the  spring  you 
find  it  lining  the  highways  for  miles  around 
central  Arizona,  wind-whipped  by  passing 
cars  and  apparently  thriving  on  exhaust 
fumes.  (This  last  idea  isn’t  too  ridiculous 
—  auto  exhaust  contains  moisture,  carbon 
dioxide  and  heat,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  all  three  might  benefit  the 
plants.) 

There  are  many  species  of  Lupine,  but  L. 
sparsiflorus  is  an  annual  restricted  to 
sandy  desert  soil  in  the  southwest  states 
and  northern  Mexico  at  altitudes  under 
4500  feet.  Notice  the  narrow  leaflets  and 
the  violet-blue  flowers  which  are  typical 
pea  flowers,  about  a  half  inch  long,  and  not 
as  “sparse”  as  the  species  name  implies  — 
they  are  just  less  crowded  on  the  stalk  than 
other  lupines. 

Besides  being  common  along  highways, 
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Lupines  put  on  a  fine  show  of  flowers  in  the 
desert  along  the  Pinal  Pioneer  Parkway, 
Routes  80  and  89,  from  Apache  Junction 
south. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  identification 
book  for  beginning  “wildflower  watchers” 
is  ‘‘Flowers  of  the  Southwest  Deserts”  by 
Natt  N.  Dodge.  Flowers  are  grouped 


simply  by  color,  so  you  needn’t  struggle 
with  unfamiliar  keys.  Southwestern 
Monuments  Assn,  publishes  this  handy 
little  book,  along  with  companion  volumes 
that  cover  the  mesas  and  the  mountains.  It 
can  be  bought  in  the  Garden’s  bookshop  for 
$2.00,  or  ordered  by  mail  for  $2.25  postpaid. 

-LD 


The  Garden's 

3rd  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  UNUSUAL  PLANTS 

FOR  YOUR  GARDEN 
FOR  YOUR  PATIO 
April  7th  &  8th,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

MEMBERS'  PREVIEW  SALE  April  6th,  4  p.m.  to  sunset 


TREES  in  1  gallon,  5  gallon  and  15  gallon  cans 
Sweet  Acacia,  Acacia  farnesiana  (Sc) 

Other  Exotic  Acacias:  Acacia  stenophylla,  Acacia  w illardiana,  Acacia  schaffneri, 
Acacia  craspedocarpa  (FI,  Fo) 

Palo  Verdes,  Blue,  Foothills  and  Sonoran:  Cercidium  floridum,  Cercidium  microphyl- 
lym,  Cercidium  praecox  (FI,  Co) 

Desert  Willow,  Chilopsis  linearis  (FI) 

Eucalyptus,  single- or  multi-trunked:  E.  microtheca,  E.  spathulata,  E.  rostrata 
Ironwood,  Olneya  tesota  (FI) 

Jerusalem  Thorn  or  Palo  Verde,  Parkinsonia  aculeata  (FI) 

Texas  Ebony,  Pithecellobium  flexicaule  (Fo,  Sc) 

Chilean  Mesquite,  Prosopis  chilensis 
Screwbean  Mesquite,  Prosopis  pubescens 
Pittosporum  phillyraeoides,  willowy 

FI  —  flowers 

Fo  —  attractive  foliage 

Co  —  very  colorful 

Sc  —  scented  flowers  or  foliage 

SHRUBS  in  1  gallon  &  5  gallon  cans. 

Agave  murpheyi,  uncommon 

Saltbushes,  with  grayish  leaves:  Atriplex  canescens,  Atriplex  semibaccata,  Atriplex 
lentiformis  var.  breweri 

Australian  Acacias,  low-growing.  A.  redolens  &  A.  aneura 

White-thorn  Acacia,  Arizonan,  scented  orange-yellow  flowers.  Acacia  constricta 

Desert  Broom,  Baccharis  sarothroides 

Hummingbird  Bush  or  Chuparosa,  Beloperone  californica.  Red  flowers  through  the 
winter. 
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A  RE-FOUND  OPUNTIA 


Cactus  collectors  and  growers  tend  to 
shun  the  genus  Opuntia.  They  prefer  to 
lavish  time  and  attention  on  cultivating 
cacti  of  more  exotic  forms  and  on  plants 
less  demanding  of  space  than  Opuntias. 
The  presence  of  glochids  in  the  Opuntia 
tribe  also  tends  to  dampen  enthusiasm. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  a  handful  of 
Opuntia  species  that  do  appeal  to  collec¬ 
tors  and  growers.  Among  these  is  a  species 
still  quite  rare  even  in  botanical  gardens. 

Opuntia  chaffeyi  has  just  been  re¬ 
collected  and  properly  identified  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years.  The  intensive 
collection  on  the  Meseta  Central  of  nor¬ 
thern  Mexico,  preparatory  to  publication 
of  a  flora  of  the  Chihuahuan  desert  region, 
has  turned  up  new  species  and 
rediscoveries.  Among  the  rediscoveries  O. 
chaffeyi  stands  out.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
tuberous-rooted  Opuntias,  and  is  unique 
among  the  North  American  species  in  that 
the  aboveground  portions  of  the  plant  are 
herbaceous  and  annual. 

The  near-vertical  tuberous  roots,  up  to 
35  cm  long,  may  reach  a  diameter  of  4  cm 
in  the  lower  portions,  thickening  from  a 
diameter  of  approximately  1  cm  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Dr.  Rose  and  Dr.  Britton  described  the 
species  in  1913  from  specimens  sent  to 
them  by  Dr.  Chaffey,  who  obtained  them 
at  the  Hacienda  de  Cedros  near  Mazapil, 
Zacatecas,  in  1910.  Dr.  Chaffey  apparently 
observed  the  plant  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  wild,  because  he  assured  Dr.  Rose  that 
the  stems  were  annual  and  only  in  ex¬ 
ceptionally  wet  years  did  one  year’s 
production  of  stem  growth  persist  through 
the  following  year’s  growing  season.  Dr. 
Rose  reported  that  under  greenhouse 
conditions,  however,  the  stems  are  per¬ 
sistent  for  several  years  and,  due  to  in¬ 
ternode  elongation,  come  eventually  to 
resemble  stems  of  O.  leptocaulis,  our 
common  Christmas  Cholla. 

Stems  of  O.  chaffeyi  are  elongate  and 

0.  chaffeyi,  drawn  from  the  photo¬ 
graph  in  Britton  &  Rose. 
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slightly  flattened,  bearing  usually  a  single 
spine  (occasionally  2  or  3)  in  each  areole. 
The  spines  are  white  or  yellowish,  2  to  3  cm 
long,  and  lack  sheaths.  For  these  reasons 
Dr.  Rose  chose  to  include  the  species 
among  the  Platyopuntias,  but  segregated 
it  from  others  of  the  subgenus  by  erecting 
the  monospecific  series  Chaffeyanae. 

Plants  in  the  wild  are  branched  near  the 
base,  with  stems  rising  to  a  height  of  about 
15  cm.  Individual  joints  are  3  to  5  cm  long 
and  are  “glabrous,  pale  bluish  green,  or 
sometimes  purplish”.  Areoles  are  round 
with  a  spine  emerging  from  white  wool  at 
the  base  of  the  areole.  The  upper  part  of 
the  same  areole  bears  brown  wool  from 
which  yellow  glochids  emerge. 

The  type  specimen  was  devoid  of 
flowers,  and  thus  the  original  description 
of  this  cactus  lacked  details  of  flowering 
and  fruiting.  After  his  greenhouse 
specimens  had  flowered  and  fruited,  Dr. 
Rose  amended  the  original  description  to 
include  this  information,  and  it  is  in  this 
amended  form  that  the  description  is 
published  in  Cactaceae. 

Flowers  of  O.  chaffeyi  are  pale  lemon- 
yellow,  with  the  petals  slightly  pink  dor- 
sally.  They  are  8  cm  long  and  at  full  an- 
thesis  6  cm  wide.  They  open  at  10  a.m.  and 


close  by  2  p.m.  Stamens  are  numerous, 
about  1  cm  long.  The  style,  up  to  22  mm 
long,  is  slender,  swollen  at  the  base,  and 
exserted  beyond  the  stamens.  The  ovulary 
is  4  to  5  cm  long  and  is  covered  with  flat¬ 
tened  tubercles  with  white  woolly  areoles. 
Upper  areoles  of  the  ovulary  also  bear,  in 
addition  to  wool,  bristly  white  spines. 

Now  that  this  odd  Opuntia  has  been 
rediscovered,  we  look  forward  to 
acquiring  living  material  of  the  species  for 
the  Garden’s  collection.  Dr.  Chaffey 
reported  as  long  ago  as  1919  that  the  plant 
can  be  grown  from  stem  and  root  cuttings 
and  will  regenerate  the  tuberous  roots 
when  propagated  by  these  means.  Dr. 
Rose  wrote  in  Cactaceae  that  the  culture  of 
the  plant  is  difficult  under  greenhouse 
conditions,  and  that  he  expected  his 
specimens  to  die.  We  can  only  hope  that 
under  our  more  nearly  natural  conditions 
here  at  the  Garden  O.  chaffeyi  will  prove 
to  be  of  easier  culture. 

REFERENCES 

Britton  &  Rose,  Cactaceae 

Rose,  Contrib.  U.  S.  National  Herbarium 

16:241,  1913 

Standley,  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Mexico 
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Fragrance  at  the  Plant  Sale 


Among  the  many  prizes  to  be  found  at 
this  year’s  plant  sale  are  several  fragrant- 
flowered  plants. 

Acacia  farnesiana,  also  known  as 
Huisache  and  Sweet  Acacia,  is  a  popular 
tree  to  grow  in  desert  areas  because  of  its 
adaptability.  It  tolerates  heat,  drought  and 
alkaline  soils,  as  well  as  being  hardy  to 
about  16  to  18  degrees  F.  It  can  assume  the 
shape  of  a  small  widespreading  tree  or  a 
large  shrub.  As  a  tree  it  will  grow  10  to  20 
feet  high,  and  spread  out  to  20  feet  in 
diameter.  Its  normal  growth  habit  of 
multiple  branching  from  a  short  truck 
makes  it  particularly  attractive  as  a 
landscaping  plant.  Its  spreading  habit  also 
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makes  it  a  good  shade  plant.  If  pruned,  it 
can  become  an  attractive  shrub  or  a  fast¬ 
growing  screen  which  gives  privacy  to  a 
yard. 

Another  plant  to  stimulate  the  olfactory 
nerves  is  Leucophyllym  laevigatum.  It  is  a 
low-growing,  drought-resistant  shrub  with 
small,  gray-green  leaves  and  finely 
pubescent  branches.  It  is  related  to  the 
Texas  Ranger,  Leucophyllym  frutescens, 
a  popular  landscaping  plant  in  this  area, 
which  we  will  also  be  selling  at  the  sale. 
Cenizo  has  beautiful  small,  bell-shaped 
purple  flowers  which  are  extremely 
fragrant.  Plant  your  shrubs  near  a  patio 
where  you  can  enjoy  their  scent. 

SAGUAROLAND  BULLETIN 


Peniocereus  greggii,  one  of  the  most 
fragrant  plants  in  the  Cactus  Family,  is  a 
native  to  Arizona,  as  well  as  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Northern  Mexico.  The 
Arizona  Queen  of  the  Night,  also  called  La 
Reina  de  la  Noche,  is  a  slender  night¬ 
blooming  cereus. 

The  moon-white  and  trumpet-shaped 
flowers  that  bloom  only  one  night  each 
year  can  be  as  large  as  10  inches  across. 
Flowers  open  just  after  dusk  to  liberate  a 


Hard-to-Find  Seed-Grown 

by  Russell  A.  Haughey 

Because  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
has  a  policy  of  not  selling  field-collected 
plants,  we  made  an  effort  to  obtain  for  our 
annual  Plant  Sale  seed-grown  specimens 
of  plants  that  are  usually  sold  as  field- 
collected  plants. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  plants  is 
Dasylirion  longissimum,  a  first-time  plant 
in  our  sales.  In  my  opinion  it  is  much  more 
beautiful  than  our  native  Sotol.  The  long, 
graceful  leaves,  which  may  reach  a  length 
of  six  feet,  are  almost  square  in  cross- 
section.  There  are  no  teeth  along  the 
margins  to  tear  at  your  skin,  as  in  the  case 
of  D.  w heeleri.  This  species  of  Sotol  will, 
with  age,  develop  a  trunk  up  to  two  meters 
high.  At  maturity  the  plant  sends  up  a 
flower  stalk  that  has  been  recorded  as 
reaching  a  height  of  24  feet. 

Dasylirion  longissimum  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Hidalgo  and  Tamaulipas  in 
Mexico,  and  is  frost-hardy  in  Phoenix.  We 
have  a  specimen  growing  in  the  Garden 
along  the  main  arroyo  path  that  came 
through  the  cold  of  the  past  winter  in 
perfect  condition.  Plant  Sale  specimens 
will  be  in  1  gallon  cans. 

We  are  also  offering  two  members  of  the 
Ocotillo  Family.  One,  Fouquieria 
columnaris,  the  Boojum  Tree  (formerly 
Idria  columnaris ),  has  always  been  a  big 
hit  at  our  plant  sales,  and  always  in  short 
supply.  This  odd-shaped  succulent  from 
Baja  California  has  fascinated  people 
since  it  was  first  described  in  1860.  The 


rich  and  carrying  perfume.  The  perfume 
from  a  single  flower  may  scent  the  air  for 
100  feet. 

Plant  as  you  would  any  native  cactus, 
but  give  it  filtered  shade.  Locate  where 
you  can  check  it  frequently  as  blooming 
time  approaches.  It  would  be  a  shame  if 
you  were  away  from  your  garden  on  the 
Big  Night. 

— SF 


Plants 

inverted-carrot-shaped  trunk  may  reach  a 
height  of  eighty  feet  on  its  native  penin¬ 
sula,  and  may  fork  into  contorted  bran¬ 
ches.  The  alternative  name  Cirio,  which 
means  candle  in  Spanish,  is  derived  from 
its  candlelike  tapering  shape.  The  Boojum 
is  apparently  just  as  frost-hardy  here  as 
our  own  native  ocotillo,  F.  splendens.  It 
has  few  pests,  although  aphids  have  been 
reported  occasionally.  The  Boojums  we 
will  be  selling  are  little  ones,  in  four-inch 
pots,  so  you  may  have  to  wait  quite  a  few 
decades  for  them  to  reach  a  good  height, 
but  you  can  enjoy  their  oddity  in  the 
meanwhile. 

The  other  Fouquieria  in  the  plant  sale  is 
F.  purpusii,  a  lesser-known  but  equally 
interesting  succulent-stemmed  ocotillo. 
We  will  have  seed-grown  specimens  in 
small  pots,  suitable  for  patio  planters. 
Ordinarily,  if  you  find  these  plants  at  all 
they’re  field  collected. 

TTiere  are  three  more  plants  that  are  fine 
patio  plants  because  even  now  in  the 
seedling  stage  they  are  interesting  to  look 
at,  and  they’ll  become  more  interesting  as 
they  grow  older.  They  are  the  two 
Dioscoreas,  D.  elephantipes  and  D. 
sylvatica  (both  called  “Elephant’s  Foot’’), 
and  the  Ponytail  Palm,  Beaucarnea 
recurvata,  which  is  actually  a  member  of 
the  Agave  family.  Situate  them  on  your 
patio  where  you  can  enjoy  them  close  up. 

For  more  information  on  the  plants  we 
will  have  at  the  Plant  Sale,  call  me  at  947- 
2800  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  help 
I  can. 
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Frost-Hardy  Plants 

ACACIA  CRASPEDOCARPA 

This  Acacia  has  attractive  leathery 
gray-green  foliage.  The  new  growth  is 
tinged  with  bronze,  and  in  spring  and  late 
summer  the  plant  is  covered  with  short, 
fuzzy,  oblong  spikes  of  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
one  of  the  large  group  of  Australian 
Acacias  called  “Wattles”.  It  is  a  large 
shrub  or  small  tree,  six  to  twelve  feet  tall, 
that  makes  an  excellent  patio  tree  as  well 
as  being  a  striking  accent  plant  wherever 
you  choose  to  put  it. 

Since  it  comes  from  an  area  which 
receives  less  than  twelve  inches  of  rain  a 
year,  it  is  drought-tolerant  as  well  as  frost- 
hardy.  It  requires  very  little  care,  little  or 
no  fertilizer,  and  pruning  only  to  remove 
dead  wood.  Acacia  craspedocarpa  is  a 
very  striking  plant  with  an  added  bonus  of 
being  carefree. 

YUCCA  WHIPPLEI 

A  beautiful  yucca  with  stiff  gray-blue 
leaves  in  a  dense  rosette.  The  leaves, 
about  two  feet  long,  are  tipped  with  sharp 
needle-like  spines.  Flowers  are  spec¬ 
tacular  —  drooping,  creamy-white  and 
fragrant  on  a  leafless  stalk  six  to  twelve 
feet  tall.  Like  the  Agaves,  Y.  whipplei  dies 
after  blooming  and  producing  seed,  but 
has  a  long  enough  life  span  to  make  it  a 
very  worthwhile  landscape  feature. 

The  plant,  exclusive  of  the  flower  stalk, 


usually  reaches  a  height  and  a  width  of 
four  feet,  but  can  get  taller.  It  is  a  fine 
plant  for  creating  desert  effects,  and  is 
drought-hardy.  It  can  be  used  as  a  bold 
accent  to  draw  attention  to  an  important 
feature,  such  as  an  entry  way,  or  as  a 
contrast  to  soft  mounding  plants.  It  also 
makes  a  good  container  plant.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  place  it  far  enough  away  from 
walkways  so  that  the  spine-tipped  leaves 
are  not  a  danger  to  passersby. 

CERCIDIUM  PRAECOX,  Palo  Brea 

I  find  this  the  most  attractive  species  of 
palo  verde  because  of  its  exceptionally 
smooth  bluish-green  bark  and  its  golden- 
yellow  spring  flowers.  It  lends  itself  to 
pruning  to  accentuate  the  interesting 
branching  pattern  and  lovely  bark,  and 
unlike  our  native  palo  verdes  it  retains  its 
shape  after  pruning.  The  foliage  is  a 
bluish-green  that  turns  a  lighter  grayish 
color  when  the  tree  needs  water.  It  looks 
its  best  with  a  deep  watering  every  three 
or  four  weeks  during  the  summer,  but  is 
very  drought-hardy. 

This  Mexican  tree  is  definitely  an  “at¬ 
tention  grabber”  because  of  its  color,  and 
is  a  perfect  tree  for  any  desert  garden.  It 
also  makes  a  good  patio  tree,  dropping 
very  little  litter  and  providing  light, 
filtered  shade. 

- Wendy  Rice 


3rd  ANNUAL  SALE  — 

(continued  from  page  42) 

Red  Bird  of  Paradise,  Caesalpinia  pulcherrima 
Yellow  Bird  of  Paradise,  Caesalpinia  gillesii 

Fairy  Duster,  Calliandra  eriophylla.  With  pink  powderpuff  flowers. 

Yellow-flowered  Cassias  from  Arizona  and  Australia:  C.  sturtii,  C.  biflora,  C. 
nemophylla,  C.  wislizenli,  C.  artemesioides,  C.  candoleana.  (Last  one  is  NEW,  with 
yellow  flower  spikes.) 

Indigo  Bush,  Dalea  bicolor 

Hop  Bush,  Dodonea  viscosa,  with  papery  winged  fruit 
Brittlebush,  Encelia  farinosa.  Familiar  yellow-flowered  native. 

Creosotebush,  Larrea  divaricata.  Essential  for  a  real  desert  look. 

Jojoba,  Simmondsia  chinensis.  Nice,  and  you  can  “grow  your  own  oil”! 

Gray  thorn,  Zizyphus  obtusifolia  (formerly  Condalia),  birds  love  it. 

Desert  Lavendar,  Hyptis  emoryi.  Leaves  are  lavender-scented. 

Cenizo,  Leucophyllum  laevigatum,  blue-flowered  &  gray-leaved  &  scented. 
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Texas  Ranger,  Leucophyllum  frutescens,  more  familiar  lavender-flowered  relative  of 
the  above. 

Fremont  Thornbush,  Lycium  fremonti,  abundant  berries  attract  birds. 

Violet-blue  Ruellia,  Ruellia  peninsularis,  unusual  color. 

Scarlet  Sage,  Salvia  greggii 

Desert  Mallow,  Sphaeralcea  ambigua,  in  assorted  pastel  colors. 

Texas  Betony,  Stachys  coccinnea,  a  mint  with  brilliant  red  flowers. 

Arizona  Rosewood,  Vauquelinia  californica 

Hummingbird  Trumpet,  Zauschneria  latifolia  (that’ll  bring  ’em!) 

PERENNIALS  in  1  gallon  cans 

Fountain  Grass,  Pennisetum  setaceum,  like  white  feathers. 

Red  Fountain  Grass,  Pennisetum  setaceum,  like  reddish  feathers. 

Mexican  Evening  Primrose,  Oenothera  speciosa,  big  pink  flowers. 

Eaton  Penstemon,  Penstemon  eatonii,  tall,  with  rosy  flowers. 

Goodding  Verbena,  Verbena  gooddingi,  showy  flowers. 

YUCCAS  in  1  gallon  &  5  gallon  cans 

Yucca  decipiens,  Y.  elata,  Y.  rigida,  Y.  whipplei 

SPECIALS 

Sotol,  Dasylirion  wheeleri 

Dasylirion  longissimum,  more  beautiful  than  the  Sotol,  an  exciting  plant  offered  for  the 
first  time  at  this  year’s  Plant  Sale. 

Beargrass,  Nolina  microcarpa 

Hesperaloe  funifera  &  H.  parviflora,  graceful,  long  narrow  leaves,  white  or  pink  fl. 
Blackfoot  Daisy,  Melampodium  leucanthum,  a  most  attractive  ground  cover. 

Elephant  Tree,  Pachycormis  discolor,  a  “natural  bonsai”  caudiciform. 

Boojum  Trees,  Fouquieria  columnaris  (formerly  Idria).  These  are  seedlings,  so  you 
must  expect  to  wait  thirty  years  for  them  to  resemble  their  tree-size  elders,  but  these 
rare  plants  are  affordable  today.  Grow  them  in  planters  now  and  enjoy. 

Ocotillos,  Fouquieria  purpusii,  different  from  our  local  ocotillos. 

Mayten,  Maytenus  phyllanthoides.  Evergreen  or  “evergraygreen”  shrub  or  small 
rounded  tree.  First  time  in  our  Plant  Sale. 

Ponytail  Palm,  Beaucarnea  recurvata,  for  a  patio  planter. 

PLUS  large  landscaping-size  cactus,  succulents,  and  a  number  of  two-or-three-of-a-kind 
new  plants. 

Garden  Members:  Do  remember  to  bring  your  membership  card  along  when  you 
come  to  the  Preview  Sale.  It’s  your  ticket  of  admission  to  the  sale,  because  non-members 
will  simply  not  be  admitted  on  Friday  afternoon.  If  you  attended  last  year’s  sale  you  will 
remember  that  we  don’t  put  any  plants  aside  for  anybody.  If  there  are  any  plants  you 
MUST  GET,  you’ll  be  smart  if  you’re  here  at  four  on  the  dot. 

And  if  you  have  friends  who  want  to  come  to  the  Preview  Sale,  tell  them  that  they’ll 
be  able  to  take  out  a  membership  in  the  Garden  at  the  Preview  Sale.  It’s  the  only  way 
they  can  have  members’  privileges. 

We  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  have  now  about  the  plants  on  this  list  — 
and  when  you  come  to  the  Preview  Sale  we’ll  have  all  our  horticulturists  on  hand  to  give 
you  tips  on  how  and  where  to  plant  your  new  purchases. 
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Garden  Events 

APRIL 

Cactomaniacs  meet  April  3,  8  p.m. 

CLASS— TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FROM  SEED  Grow  your  own  landscape  plants.  2  Tuesday  sessions, 
April  3  and  10,  7  p.m. 

MEMBERS'  PREVIEW  OF  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  UNUSUAL  PLANTS  April  6,  4  p.m.  to  sunset. 

ANNUAL  SALE  OF  UNUSUAL  PLANTS-  New  and  hard-to-find  trees,  shrubs,  perennials  and 
specialties  for  your  garden.  April  7  and  8,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

CLASS-DYEING  WITH  DESERT  PLANTS.  4  Monday  sessions.  Starts  April  9,  6  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  —  RACKENSACK  CREEK.  Many  different  wildflowers.  Saturday,  April  14,  8  a.m. 

CLASS  — DESERT  LANDSCAPING.  Prof.  Bill  Larson  of  ASU  will  teach  4  Wednesday  sessions. 
Starts  April  18,  7  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  —  KOFA  MOUNTAINS.  Near  Yuma,  Palm  Canyon,  interesting  flora.  Saturday,  April  21,  8 
a.m. 

CLASS  — FLOWER  PRESERVATION.  Drying  fresh  flowers  for  display.  2  Saturday  sessions,  April  21 
and  28,  10  a.m. 

LECTURE  Et  PUBLIC  SLIDE  PRESENTATION.  Topic,  Desert  Wildflowers.  Wednesday,  April  25,  3 
p.m. 


MAY 


Cactomaniacs  meet  May  1,  8  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP-PICACHO  PEAK.  Saturday,  May  12,  8  a.m. 

CLASS  — POISONOUS  Et  EDIBLE  PLANTS.  Learn  identification,  properties,  uses.  3  Wednesday 
sessions  plus  a  field  trip.  Starts  May  16,  7  p.m. 

WORKSHOP  — PLANT  PROPAGATION.  Victor  Gass  will  demonstrate  techniques.  Saturday,  May  19, 
10  a.m. 

CLASS  — ARIZONA  ROCKHOUNDING  Et  LAPIDARY.  Our  Ross  Berkheimer  will  share  his  con¬ 
siderable  know-how.  4  Thursday  sessions.  Starts  May  24,  7  p.m. 

LECTURE  Et  PUBLIC  SLIDE  PRESENTATION.  Topic,  Cactus  in  Flower.  Wednesday,  May  30,  3  p.m. 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP: 

Individual . $  15.00 

Family . $  20.00 

Sustaining . $  50.00 

Benefactor . $100.00 

Patron . $1 ,000.00 


Corporate  Memberships  avail¬ 
able  in  several  categories. 


Director . 

Research  Botanist  .  . 
Curator  of  Herbarium 
Superintendent 
Business  Manager .  .  . 
Education  Supervisor 

Artist . 

Propagator . 

Bookshop  Manager  . 
Librarian . 


Rodney  G.  Engard 
Howard  S.  Gentry 
.  .  .  .  J.  Harry  Lehr 
.  Russell  Haughey 
.  .  .  .  Janice  Moats 
.  .  .  .  Sylvia  Forbes 
Christina  Dezelsky 

. Victor  Gass 

.  .  .  Lynn  Trainum 
.  .  .  Elizabeth  Fritz 


Published  and  owned  by  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  and  non-tax-supported  in¬ 
stitution,  located  in  Papago  Park,  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Mailing  address:  P.O.  Box  5415,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
85010.  The  Saguaroland  Bulletin  is  published  10  times  a  year. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES:  Chairman  of  the  Board,  John  Rhuart.  President,  Mildred  F.  May.  First  Vice 
President,  Henry  C.  Triesler,  Jr.  Second  Vice  President,  Edward  Burrall.  Treasurer,  Alice  Feffer. 
Secretary,  Barbara  Kaiser.  James  Cahill,  Margaret  Caldwell,  W.H.  Chester,  Lillian  Diven,  Thomas  A. 
Goodnight,  Donald  W.  Hutton,  Naomi  Kitchel,  Eric  Maxwell,  Charles  F.  Merbs,  Lillian  Mieg,  Duncan 
T.  Patten,  Donald  J.  Pinkava. 


News  &  Notes 

The  Plant  Sale  was  very  successful,  and  judging  from  the 
happy  grins  on  Members’  faces  as  they  left  the  Friday  evening 
Members’  Preview  Sale,  you  thought  so,  too.  We  had  new  and 
interesting  species  this  year,  some  of  them  in  small  numbers,  so 
we  were  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  Members  first  choice. 
It’s  a  way  we  can  say  “thank  you”  for  the  support  you  give  the 
Garden  all  through  the  year.  The  staff  also  enjoys  the  Preview  — 
it  gives  us  a  chance  to  meet  Members  and  share  their  arid-land 
gardening  experiences. 

If  you  have  problems  —  or  outstanding  successes  —  with 
your  plants  in  the  coming  year,  call  and  let  our  horticultural  staff 
know.  They  may  be  able  to  help  you  solve  your  problems. 
Alternatively,  the  knowledge  gained  from  your  success  will  in¬ 
crease  the  probability  of  successful  introduction  of  a  new  plant. 

As  we’re  already  planning  for  next  year’s  sale,  and 
arranging  for  plants  to  be  specially  grown  for  the  sale,  we’d 
welcome  your  suggestions  of  new  species  that  might  be  started 
now.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 

The  public  also  attended  the  Sale  in  large  numbers.  Plant 
Sale  weekend  brought  us  new  members  in  addition  to  providing 
funds  to  help  support  the  Garden  during  the  coming  “dry 
season”.  We  welcome  all  the  new  Members  and  look  forward  to 
meeting  them  as  they  join  in  the  coming  year’s  Garden  activities. 

*  *  * 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Garden  has  several  new 
corporate  and  patron  members.  They  include  Arizona  Public 
Service,  Combined  Communications  Inc.,  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc.,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  and  retired  board 
member  Geraldine  Elliot.  Frank  Feffer  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  fine  work  in  interesting  public-spirited  corporations  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  Garden.  Our  new  patron  members  are  to  be  thanked 
for  their  maganimity.  The  financial  support  of  these  corporations 
and  individuals  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Garden  and  its 
programs. 

*  *  * 

As  many  of  our  volunteer  typists  will  substantiate,  some  of  our 
typewriters  nearly  qualify  as  antiques,  so  it’s  good  news  for  both 
volunteers  and  staff  that  we  have  just  acquired  an  IBM  electric 

(continued  on  page  53) 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERS'  MEETING 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  Inc.  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
May  19, 1979.  Garden  Members  are  invited,  indeed  urged,  to  attend.  As  at  past  annual 
meetings,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Director  and  the  Staff  will  report  to  Members  on  the 
activities  of  the  current  year  and  plans  for  the  coming  year,  and  there  will  be  an  open 
question  period. 

Since  last  year’s  “behind  the  scenes”  tour  of  the  Garden  was  so  well  received,  there 
will  be  another  one  this  year,  after  the  meeting,  with  emphasis  on  the  newly  enlarged 
nursery  area. 


ELECTION  OF  BOARD  MEMBERS 

On  the  adoption  by  the  Garden  Membership  of  the  amended  Articles  of  Incorporation 
earlier  this  year,  a  revised  set  of  bylaws  went  into  effect.  Article  V,  Section  3  of  the 
bylaws,  pertinent  to  election  of  trustees,  is  reprinted  below. 

In  accordance  with  the  bylaws,  the  Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of  3  members 
of  the  board  and  2  members  of  the  Garden’s  membership,  submits  the  following  slate  of 
nominees.  Brief  biographical  data  is  presented  here  for  your  information.  The  dates  of 
current  board  members’  appointments  to  the  board  are  listed  in  parentheses.  In  addition 
to  the  current  board  members  standing  for  election,  four  new  prospective  members  are 
included  in  this  year’s  slate  of  nominees. 

Ballots  are  enclosed  with  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Garden  Members  may  vote  for  all 
nominees,  or  for  some  nominees,  as  they  choose.  Lines  are  also  supplied  for  write-in 
votes.  Mailed-in  ballots  will  be  counted  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  or  you  may  vote  at  the 
meeting. 

From  Article  V  of  the  Bylaws  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  Inc. : 

“Section  3.  Terms.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  membership  of  the  corporation 
following  the  adoption  of  these  bylaws,  the  terms  of  all  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  expire.  At  the  annual  meeting,  one-third  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  elected 
for  a  one-year  term,  another  one-third  for  a  two-year  term,  and  the  remaining  one-third 
for  a  three-year  term.  The  nominating  committee  provided  for  in  Article  X  hereof  shall 
designate  which  nominees  are  nominated  for  a  one-year,  a  two-year,  or  a  three-year 
term.  Thereafter,  all  subsequent  elections  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  for  a  term  of 
three  (3)  years  and  until  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

No  trustee  shall  serve  for  more  than  two  consecutive  full  terms  but  may  be  re¬ 
elected  after  an  absence  from  the  Board  of  at  least  one  year.” 

NOMINEES 


For  1-year  terms: 

EDWARD  BURRALL  (1947).  Board  Vice  President,  1968-76,  1st  Vice  President,  1976-77, 
2nd  Vice  President,  1977-79.  President  Tri-State  Dental  Supply,  retired. 

MARGARET  CALDWELL  (1974).  Bylaws  Committee,  1978,  Garden  Volunteer,  Chair¬ 
man  Solar  Greenhouse  Committee,  past  Treasurer  Central  Arizona  Cactus  &  Succu¬ 
lent  Society. 

W.  H.  CHESTER  (1975).  Attorney  at  law. 

BARBARA  KAISER  (1977).  Board  Secretary  1978-9,  Chairman  Bylaws  Committee  1978, 
Member  of  first  Garden  Docents  class,  Junior  League. 

ALICE  FEFFER  (1965).  Board  Treasurer  1978-9,  former  president  Kremer’s,  Chicago. 

EMELIA  LATEMPA.  Garden  Volunteer,  member  of  first  Garden  Docents  class, 
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currently  secretary  Central  Arizona  Cactus  &  Succulent  Society. 

ERIC  MAXWELL  (1975).  Certified  Public  Accountant.  Trustee,  Valley  of  the  Sun  School 
for  Mentally  Retarded  Children. 

BRUCE  D.  PINGREE.  Attorney  at  law.  Partner,  Snell  and  Wilmer. 

For  2-year  terms: 

THOMAS  A.  GOODNIGHT  (1948).  Board  Treasurer  1948-78.  Vice  President  Valley 
National  Bank,  retired. 

DONALD  W.  HUTTON  (1968).  Solar  Greenhouse  Committee.  Director,  Maricopa  County 
Planning  Dept.  1958-76,  member  Amer.  Soc.  Landscape  Architects,  Amer.  Inst.  Certi¬ 
fied  Planners;  president  1974-5,  Planning  Assn,  of  Arizona. 

NAOMI  KITCHEL  (1975).  Solar  Greenhouse  Committee.  Member  Board  of  Governors 
Western  Art  Assn.,  Trustee  Kenmore  Assn.,  member  St.  Luke’s  Board  of  Visitors. 
Founder,  now  advisor,  Costume  Institute,  Phx.  Art  Museum. 

MILDRED  F.  MAY  (1962).  President  of  Board  1975-79.  President,  Pioneer  Arizona 
Living  Museum.  Vice  Chairman  Arizona  Auto.  Assn.  Vice  President,  Valley  National 
Bank,  retired. 

JOHN  RHUART  (1951).  Chairman  of  Board  1975-9.  President  of  Board  1968-75.  Vice 
President  of  Board  1958-68.  Senior  Vice  President,  Valley  National  Bank,  retired. 
Past  Chairman  American  Red  Cross,  Maricopa  County. 

HENRY  C.  TRIESLER  (1975).  First  Vice  President  of  Board  1978-79.  Second  Vice 
President,  1976-77.  Solar  Greenhouse  Committee.  President,  Precision  Grinding,  Inc. 
Past  president,  Central  Ariz.  Cactus  &  Succulent  Society. 

For  3-year  terms: 

LILLIAN  DIVEN  (1975).  Bylaws  Committee  1978,  current  editor  of  Saguaroland  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Editor  and  writer. 

FRANK  M.  FEFFER.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Lawn  and  Gardens,  Inc.  Founder, 
Arizona  Agrochemical  Co.,  Inc.  Former  director  Natl.  Agricultural  Chemical  Assn. 

CHARLES  F.  MERBS,  PhD  (1976).  Chairman  Dept.  Anthropology,  Arizona  State  Univ. 
Past  president  Central  Ariz.  Cactus  &  Succulent  Soc.  Chairman  Ethnobotanical 
Display  Committee  of  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

LILLIAN  MIEG  (1975).  Board  Secretary  1975-78.  Secretary  and  accountant  Columbus 
Development  Board,  Inc. 

DUNCAN  T.  PATTEN,  PhD  (1978).  Plant  ecologist.  Chairman  A.S.U.  Dept,  of  Botany  & 
Microbiology. 

DONALD  J.  PINKAVA,  PhD  (1978).  Professor  of  Botany,  A.S.U.,  Director  A.S.U.  Her¬ 
barium  1964-78. 

JOHN  K.  SWIFT.  Administrator  of  Special  Projects,  Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 


News  &  Notes 

(continued  from  page  51) 
typewriter,  a  very  welcome  donation  from 
the  Greyhound  Corporation. 

*  *  * 

Apologies  are  due  some  important 
people.  They  are  Alice  Lemmon,  Eleanor 
Parrinello  and  Mike  Gallagher  whose 
names  were  inadvertently  omitted  from 
our  list  of  Cactus  Show  volunteers.  Alice 
came  every  *  single  day,  selling  tom- 


booklets;  Eleanor  (along  with  Genevieve 
Evans)  was  here  until  seven  p.m.  on 
judging  day,  getting  out  separate  news 
releases  for  the  hometown  papers  of 
outside-Phoenix  show  winners;  and  Mike 
did  about  a  dozen  jobs  before  the  Show 
opened,  including  laying  floor  tiles!  We’re 
very  sorry  their  names  didn’t  appear  with 
our  list  of  —  and  thanks  to  —  the  other 
Show  volunteers. 
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Service  road  5.  Screen  plantings  9.  &  10.  Wildflowers 

Dry  washes  6.  “Small  woodland”  screen  11.  Anigozanthus  beds 

Planned  paths  7.  Mixed  shrubs  &  trees  (existing) 

Existing  fence  8.  Flowering  shrubs  12.  Planned  sitting  area 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  SECTION 

Just  to  the  east  of  the  Succulent  House  is 
an  area  of  over  two  acres  with  a  skeletal 
water  line,  a  small  stand  of  Eucalypts,  and 
a  tremendous  potential  for  creating  an 
exciting  and  beautiful  landscape.  This  is 
the  Garden’s  embryonic  “Australian 
Section.’’  The  idea  of  developing  a 
separate  showplace  for  Australian  plants 
was  conceived  several  years  ago. 
Australia  has  a  very  rich  and  colorful 
flora,  much  of  which  is  pre-adapted  to  our 
Southwestern  deserts  because  of  the 
similarities  in  climate,  and  there  are  as 
many  oddities  in  the  plant  community 
“Down-under’’  as  there  are  in  its  animal 
population. 

We  had  several  purposes  in  mind  when 
we  decided  to  start  an  Australian  Section. 
One  of  these  is  to  have  a  good  sampling  of 
interesting  plants  from  one  area  of  the 
world,  grouped  for  display  and  study. 
Another  is  to  introduce  plants  which  will 
enhance  our  scope  of  materials  available 
for  landscaping.  Almost  all  Australian 
plants  now  known  in  the  United  States 
have  been  introduced  through  California. 

The  decisions  on  whether  or  not  they  were 
“suitable”  for  growth  in  North  America 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  successes  in  a 
California  coastal  climate.  At  the  Garden 
we  have  been  researching  Australian 
literature  on  growing  Australian  plants  in 
their  native  habitat  in  order  to  choose  new 
or  overlooked  species  for  adaptation  to  our 
desert  climate.  Then  we  can  make  actual 
tests  by  growing  them  in  the  Garden  to  see 
what  selections  do  best  here,  and  learn 
how  best  to  grow  them.  It  is  very  likely 
that  we  will  be  able  to  make  new  in¬ 
troductions  of  horticulturally  valuable 
plants  suited  for  Arizona  landscapes.  And 
last,  but  certainly  far  from  least,  we  will 
create  an  inviting  new  Garden  area  for  our 
members  and  visitors  to  stroll  and  spend 
time  in. 

Australia  is  the  most  arid  continent  in 
the  world,  although  the  conditions  are  not 
so  extreme  as  in  certain  smaller  areas  on 
the  globe.  Fifty  to  sixty-five  percent  of 


Australia  is  arid  or  semi-arid,  receiving 
from  less  than  ten  inches  of  rain  annually 
to  about  twenty  inches.  There  are 
basically  two  types  of  desert  —  sandy  and 
hard-and-stony.  The  most  characteristic 
desert  plants  are  Spinifex  (tussock 
grasses),  Wattles  (Acacias),  and  salt 
bushes  (Atriplex).  Soil  types  are  quite 
similar  to  our  desert  soil  types.  All  in  all, 
the  plants  which  grow  in  Australia’s  dry 
areas  don’t  have  to  make  a  very  shocking 
transition  when  they  are  imported  to  our 
desert  conditions. 

Until  now  the  Garden’s  major  focus  has 
been  on  Acacias,  which  provide  an 
abundance  of  color  in  early  spring,  and  the 
beautiful  and  diverse  Eucalypts.  We  also 
have  a  few  specimens  of  Bottle-Tree 
(Brachy chiton),  Hop-bush  (Dodonaea), 
and  several  species  of  the  early  blooming 
Cassias,  and  Bottlebrush  (Callistemon). 
These  are  primarily  in  what  we  call  the 
“old”  Australian  section,  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  self-guided  tour. 

This  year  we  are  starting  work  on  the 
“New”  Australian  Section.  In  one  area  the 
soil  is  shallow  with  a  caliche  reef  running 
through  it.  We  plan  to  turn  it  to  our  advan¬ 
tage  and  attempt  to  create  the  impression 
of  an  Australian  desert,  with  its  spring¬ 
time  burst  of  color.  This  will  be  our 
“Desert  Scrub”,  planted  with  bushy, 
drought-hardy  Wattles,  One-Sided  Bottle- 
brushes  (Calothamnus),  and  Feather 
Flowers  (Verticordia),  as  well  as  other 
genera. 

We  plan  to  naturalize  wildflowers  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  confine  them  in  beds. 
Australia  is  as  famous  for  its  wide  ex¬ 
panses  of  colorful  flowers  as  Arizona  is. 
Can  you  imagine  a  slope  covered  with  pink 
Everlastings  or  a  cascading  mat  of 
stunning  Blue  Leschenaultia? 

Among  visions  for  the  future  are  a 
Eucalyptus  grove  —  towering  trees, 
aromatic  leaves,  and  welcome  shade. 
We’ll  grow  colorful  curiosities  like 
Kangaroo  Paws,  and  breathtaking 
Banksias.  We  hope  to  put  in  a  small  seep, 
water  running  over  a  rock  to  provide  a 
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glimpse  of  a  riparian  community.  To 
create  a  sense  of  another  world  we  are 
planting  a  natural  looking  mixed  screen  of 
trees  and  shrubs  to  obscure  the  view  of  the 
service  road  and  bicycle  path. 

We  hope  to  have  this  new  area  of  the 
Garden  more  open  to  wandering  and  close- 
up  inspection  of  the  plants.  It  is  hard  to  say 
when  we  will  open  the  Australian  section  to 
the  public  —  the  plants  will  have  to  have 
time  to  reach  a  good  size  and  create  in¬ 


OUR  GUEST  BOOK 

About  half  the  visitors  to  the  Garden  sign 
the  guest  book  that’s  kept  on  a  large  table 
in  the  auditorium.  It’s  fun  to  leaf  through 
the  book  from  time  to  time  to  see  where 
visitors  came  from  and  to  read  their 
comments.  Recently,  we  checked  the 
pages  from  December  25, 1978  through  the 
month  of  March  1979.  Here’s  what  we 
found  out. 

In  a  little  over  three  months  we  had 
visitors  from  44  out  of  the  50  states  and 
from  6  of  the  10  provinces  in  Canada. 
Foreign  visitors  came  from  Australia, 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Japan,  Italy, 
Nigeria,  Denmark,  Israel,  Holland. 

And  from  Germany,  Virgin  Islands,  New 
Zealand,  Sweden,  Iran,  Belgium,  South 
Africa,  Poland,  Argentina,  Paraguay  and 
Mexico. 

There  were  comments  in  Japanese, 
German,  Arabic,  French  —  and  mis¬ 
spelled  English.  On  two  widely  separated 
dates,  two  visitors  wrote  “Just  moved 
from  (Biloxi,  or  Akron)  to  Pheonix.”  By 
the  time  they’ve  lived  here  a  month  they’ll 
know  how  to  spell  Phoenix,  we’re  sure. 

Whoever  signed  on  the  top  line  of  a  page 
seemed  frequently  to  influence  subsequent 
writers.  If  the  first  person  commented 
“Beautiful!”  you’d  see  the  same  comment 
repeated  down  the  page.  If  “Educational” 
appeared  once,  it  would  appear  again  and 
again.  We  sympathize.  It’s  always  af¬ 
terwards  that  most  people  think  of  the 
right  comment. 


terest.  Eventually  we  hope  to  make  seeds 
and  plants  of  the  successful  introductions 
available  to  Members.  This  spring  we  are 
planting  out  several  hundred  plants  of 
about  twenty  different  genera.  Our  biggest 
need  now  is  to  extend  the  water  lines.  The 
skeletal  water  system  now  present 
provides  a  start,  but  our  visions  need  a 
bigger  foundation  to  grow  on. 

—Wendy  Haughey 


Some  comments  were  puzzling.  The 
English  visitor  who  wrote  “Different”  — 
well,  darn  it,  we  should  be.  The  New 
Yorker  who  wrote  “Like  the  Bronx”  and 
the  Brooklynite  who  wrote  “Very  different 
from  New  York.”  (One  of  these  two  has  to 
be  joking.) 

From  Phoenix  the  nice  remark  “Glad 
we  live  so  close”  —  so  we  do  appeal  to  local 
people  as  well  as  out-of-towners. 

A  visitor  from  Italy  wrote  “Shining !  ”  An 
unusual  word  choice,  but  it  seems  to 
reflect  a  happy  experience,  as  does  this 
comment  from  New  York,  “I  never  knew 
nature  could  be  like  this.”  And  then  there 
were  two  very  heartfelt  remarks  —  the 
Chicagoan  who  wrote  “Sure  beats  the  hell 
out  of  Ashland  Avenue”  (he  was  here  in 
January),  and  the  visitor  from  Alberta 
who  wrote  in  a  child’s  clear  hand,  “You 
couldn’t  lean  against  anything  if  you  were 
tired.” 


—CORRECTION  — 

The  plant  on  the  cover  of  the  March  issue 
was,  as  we  said,  one  of  Ernie  Gunnell’s 
prize  winners  in  the  Cactus  Show  —  but  it 
was  incorrectly  identified. 

The  cover  photo  was  of  his  Adenia 
glauca,  which  brought  Ernie  a  third  prize, 
contributing  to  the  frequency  with  which 
Ernie’s  name  appeared  again  and  again  in 
the  list  of  Show  winners. 
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Lyrocarpa,  the  Lyre-Pod 

Relatively  few  members  of  the  Mustard 
family  produce  fragrant  flowers,  the 
common  Alyssum  of  horticulture  being  the 
most  familiar  of  this  minority.  Among  the 
native  and  naturalized  Cruciferae,  only 
one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  a  significant 


fragrance.  That  is  Lyre-Pod,  Lyrocarpa. 
Gibson  Gulch  south  of  Ajo  was  enveloped 
in  the  perfume  emanating  from  these 
plants  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  March. 

Authorities  differ  in  the  number  of 
Lyrocarpa  species  to  be  recognized.  Four 
is  the  maximum  and  two  the  minimum. 
One  annual  species  L.  xanti  occurs  in 
central  Baja  California  and  south  to  the 
cape.  The  remaining  species  or  varieites 
are  perennial.  They  grow  in  or  along  the 
desert  canyons  and  washes  of  southern 
California  and  southwestern  Arizona, 
south  to  west-central  Sonora. 

These  perennial  taxa  are  treated  here  as 
varieties  under  the  umbrella  name  of 
Lyrocarpa  coulteri.  Three  varieties  are 
recognized.  L.  coulteri  var.  coulteri 
(formerly  var.  typica)  Hook.  &  Harv.  ex 
Harv.  1845,  the  variety  commonly  en¬ 
countered  in  Arizona,  is  distinguished 
from  other  varieties  by  its  wider  more-or- 


less  deltoid  leaf  lobes  and  pandurate  (lyre¬ 
shaped)  capsule  (fig.  1).  L.  coulteri  var. 
palmeri  is  distinguished  by  its  cordate 
(heart-shaped)  capsule  and  nearly  linear 
to  narrowly  triangular  leaf  lobes  (fig.  2). 
Variety  palmeri  is  not  known  to  occur  in 
Arizona,  but  may  eventually  be  found  on 
the  Arizona  side  of  the  Colorado  River  as  it 
is  found  in  Imperial,  Riverside,  and 
eastern  San  Diego  counties  south  to  cen¬ 
tral  Baja  California. 

Plants  from  Baja  California  del  Norte  in 
our  collection  exhibit  integrading  of  these 
two  fruit  and  leaf  characters  to  such  a 
degree  that  conspecificity  of  the  two 
varieties  is  demonstrable.  The  remaining 
taxon,  L.  c.  var.  apiculata,  is  from  central 
Baja  California.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
short  flexible  spines  at  its  leaf  lobe  tips, 
which  are  lacking  in  the  other  varieties. 

L.  c.  var.  coulteri  is  a  perennial 
rhizomatous  suffrutescent  herb  to  0.8 
meters  tall.  The  foliage  and  stems  are 
grey-green  and  densely  covered  with  den¬ 
dritic  interlocking  hairs.  Until  this  year  I 
had  encountered  these  plants  only  three 
times  —  once  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
Sierra  Estrella  near  Phoenix,  once  in 
Gibson  Gulch  and  once  in  the  O’Neil  Hills. 
This  year,  however,  I  saw  hundreds.  Tall, 
robust  clusters  of  stems  appeared  at  short 


Fig.  2.  L.  coulteri  var  palmeri 
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Lyrocarpa  flowers,  caramel  brown  and  nearly  two  inches  across. 


distances  from  one  another  or  congested 
among  dense  growth  under  and  through 
mesquite,  Acacia  and  Condalia  shrubs 
along  arroyos. 

The  naked  terminal  racemes  are 
striking.  Flowers,  like  the  leaves,  are 
arranged  alternately.  Like  most  members 
of  the  family  the  flowers  have  four  sepals 
and  four  petals.  The  sepals  are  appressed 
to  one  another,  the  outer  pair,  7  to  11  mm 
long,  are  acute  with  saccate  bases,  and  are 
longer  than  the  inner  pair.  The  petals  are 
most  unusual  in  both  form  and  color.  In 
color  they  range  from  dull  purple  through 
pink  and  tan  to  caramel  brown.  They  are 
much  longer  than  the  sepals  (1.5  to  2.5  cm 
long).  As  the  petals  become  free  of  the 
ensheathing  sepals  they  make  an  im¬ 


mediate  right  angle  turn  and  begin  a  tight 
spiral  of  one  to  two  complete  turns.  The 
petals  are  1  to  3  mm  wide.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  color  and  twisted  form  serves 
to  give  each  flower  a  spidery  appearance. 

This  handsome  plant  is  unknown  in  the 
horticultural  literature.  We  recently 
collected  a  few  stems  and  will  try  growing 
the  plant  from  cuttings.  A  trip  is  planned 
for  mid-April  to  collect  seed  for  further 
attempts  at  propagation. 

REFERENCES 
Jaeger,  Desert  Wild  Flowers 
Rickett,  Wild  Flowers  of  the  United  States 
Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Veg.  &  Flora  of  the 

Sonoran  Desert 

— RGE 


A  STRIKING  "PINK"  WILDFLOWER 


Back  in  1953  Penstemon  parryi  was 
introduced  into  the  Garden  with  the 
planting  of  seeds  gathered  south  of  Oak 
Creek,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4500  feet. 
For  the  first  few  years  these  perennials 
just  managed  to  survive  in  their  new  lower 
(1200  ft.)  desert  location,  but  they  finally 
did  adapt  and  now  thrive  and  reseed 
themselves  freely,  their  pink  flowers 
(more  about  that  “pink”  later)  adding 
color  to  the  Garden  from  March  until 


summer.  Probably  most  of  the  P.  parryi 
being  grown  in  Valley  gardens  today  came 
originally  from  distributions  of  seed  from 
our  Oak  Creek  penstemons. 

Although  Kearney  &  Peebles  says  that 
P.  parryi  is  “occasional”  in  its  range,  the 
spring  of  1979  has  been  an  exceptional  year 
for  this  brilliant  wildflower.  Unusually 
large  numbers  have  been  blooming  along 
the  Pinal  Pioneer  Parkway  (US  89),  in  the 
Ajo  Mountain  area  of  Organ  Pipe  National 
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Monument,  along  the  highway  from  Gila 
Bend  to  Ajo,  and  in  other  parts  of  central 
and  southern  Arizona. 

The  Penstemons  are  a  big  genus.  There 
are  more  than  fifty  native  to  Arizona, 
including  subspecies  and  hybrids,  250 
species  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
and  a  single  species  from  Asia! 

Penstemon  parryi  is  one  of  the  showier 
species  of  this  showy  genus.  With  several 
wandlike  stems,  one  to  four  feet  tall, 
moderately  to  heavily  laden  with  broadly 
funnel-shaped  flowers  nearly  an  inch  long, 
they  overtop  most  nearby  wildflowers  and 
attract  the  eyes  of  blase  desert-wildflower- 
viewers  who  have  had  enough  —  for  this 
year  at  least  —  of  lupine-blue  and  poppy- 
yellow. 

What  color  is  P.  parryi ?  We  would  have 
said  it’s  a  deep  pink,  but  book  after  book  on 
desert  flora  called  it  “rose  magenta”. 
What  is  rose  magenta?  We  took  a  four- 
sample  survey  of  Garden  staff  members. 
Each  of  us  had  a  different  idea  of  rose,  of 
magenta  and  of  Penstemon  parryi  pink. 
Then  Ross  Berkheimer  went  out  into  the 
rain  (it  was  a  typical  March  1979  day)  and 
returned  with  a  sample  of  the  flowers. 
Next  we  referred  to  Ridgway’s  “Color 
Standards  and  Nomenclature”,  in  the 
Richter  Library.  This  is  a  classic 
reference,  with  scores  of  color  plates 
showing  every  imaginable  color  and 
shade.  One  of  the  shades  —  hues  —  tints  — 
next  to  Magenta  was  almost  the  exact 
color.  One  on  the  plate  showing  Rose  Color 
was  also  almost  the  same.  (They’re  called 
Rosolane  Purple  and  Tyrian  Pink,  if  you 
care. )  Conclusion :  the  books  are  right.  The 
color  is  rose  magenta.  But  if  you’ve  never 
seen  the  plant,  we  discovered  another  way 
to  describe  its  color.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
color  of  Owl  Clover.  Now  you’ll  recognize 
it. 

Examine  the  flower  through  a  hand  lens 
for  more  pleasure.  The  tubular  corolla 
flares  broadly  into  what  look  like  five  lobes 
but  are  actually  two  lips,  the  upper  one 
two-lobed  and  the  lower  three-cleft.  The 
“beard  tongue”  which  gives  the  genus  its 
common  name  is  the  staminode  or  sterile 
filament,  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the 


corolla  and  extending  downward  and 
forward.  In  effective  contrast  to  the 
brilliant  pink  corolla,  it  is  a  small  golden- 
yellow  brush  of  stiff  hairs. 

Stems  and  leave  of  P.  parryi  are  covered 
with  a  whitish  bloom  that  tends  to  make 
them  look  gray-green. 

One  more  thing  we  found  on  that  rainy 
day  in  the  library.  An  old  but  widely  used 
wildflower  book  is  Armstrong’s  “Field 
Book  of  Western  Wildflowers”,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1915  and  only  recently  out  of  print. 
It’s  a  handly  little  book,  but  the  “ Pen¬ 
stemon  parryi”  described  and  illustrated 
isn’t  P.  parryi.  It’s  probably  P.  barbatus, 
but  whatever  it  is  it  can’t  be  P.  parryi. 
Because  the  color  is  described  as  scarlet  — 
and  everybody  knows  by  now  that  P. 
parryi  is  rose  magenta. 

REFERENCES 

Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora 
Ridgway,  Color  Standards  and  Nomen¬ 
clature 

Shreve  &  Wiggins,  Veg.  and  Flora  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert 

Saguaroland  Bulletin,  November  1964  (J. 
H.  Weber) 
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Garden  Events 


MAY 

Cactomaniacs  meet  May  1, 8  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP-PICACHO  PEAK.  Saturday,  May  12,  8  a.m. 

CLASS  —  POISONOUS  &  EDIBLE  PLANTS.  Learn  identification,  properties,  uses.  3  Wednesday 
sessions  plus  a  field  trip.  Starts  May  16,  7  p.m. 

WORKSHOP  — PLANT  PROPAGATION.  Victor  Gass  will  demonstrate  techniques.  Saturday,  May  19, 
10a.m. 

CLASS-ARIZONA  ROCKHOUNDING  &  LAPIDARY.  Our  Ross  Berkheimer  will  share  his  con¬ 
siderable  know-how.  4  Thursday  sessions.  Starts  May  24,  7  p.m. 

LECTURE  Ft  PUBLIC  SLIDE  PRESENTATION.  Topic,  Cactus  in  Flower.  Wednesday,  May  30,  3  p.m. 


JUNE 

CLASS  —  PRACTICAL  DESERT  GARDENING.  Planting  and  caring  for  low-water,  low-maintenance 
ornamentals  through  the  summer.  2  Wednesday  sessions.  Starts  June  13,  6  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP— FOUR  PEAKS.  In  the  Mazatzals  where  it's  cool.  Higher  elevation  flora.  Saturday,  June 
30,  8  a.m. 

For  information,  fees,  reservations,  telephone  946-9942  or  947-2800. 


The  Garden  is  open  every  day  of  the  year  from  9  a.m.  to  sunset. 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP: 

Individual . $  15.00 

Family . $  20.00 

Sustaining . $  50.00 

Benefactor . $100.00 

Patron . $1,000.00 


Corporate  Memberships  avail¬ 
able  in  several  categories. 
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Treasurer,  Margaret  Caldwell.  Members:  Edward  Burrall,  W.  H.  Chester,  Frank  M.  Feffer,  Thomas  A. 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERS'  MEETING 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  was  held  at  2 
p.m.  on  May  19, 1979.  Henry  Triesler,  First  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  pre¬ 
sided.  After  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Mr.  Triesler  appointed  Members  Dorothy 
O’Rourke,  Khrybel  Amberg,  Elizabeth  Cargill  and  Ross  Berkheimer  as  tabulators  to 
count  mailed-in  ballots  for  the  election  of  Garden  trustees.  The  tabulators  subsequently 
reported  to  the  meeting  that  all  nominated  candidates,  having  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  were  elected  to  the  board.  They  also  compiled  a  list  of  write-in  candidates, 
which  was  passed  to  the  board  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Triesler  reported  to  the  Members  concerning  board  activities  during  the  past 
year,  which  included  the  revision  of  the  Garden’s  articles  of  incorporation  and  the 
board’s  bylaws.  Board  Treasurer  Alice  Feffer  presented  the  annual  financial  report. 

Director  Rodney  Engard  reported  briefly  on  the  year’s  activities  and  introduced  the 
department  heads  who  each  summarized  their  departmental  reports.  (The  full  texts  of 
all  reports  have  been  filed  in  the  Garden’s  Richter  Library  for  reference  by  all  interested 
Members.  Departmental  reports  are  also  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Saguaroland 
Bulletin.) 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3  p.m.,  and  many  Members  accepted  Victor  Gass’ 
invitation  to  tour  the  propagation  area  of  the  Garden  and  view  the  new  nursery  green¬ 
house. 


ANNUAL  BOARD  MEETING 

Following  the  Members’  Meeting,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 
called  to  order  at  3  p.m.  by  Henry  Triesler.  After  a  quorum  call  and  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  reports  of  the  standing  committees  were  presented.  Barbara 
Kaiser  reported  for  the  Executive  Committee  and  Alice  Feffer  reported  for  the  Finance 
Committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Mrs.  Feffer  also  presented  that  com¬ 
mittee’s  nominations  for  officers  of  the  board.  Since  two  members  were  nominated  for 
each  office  in  most  instances,  and  nominations  were  accepted  from  the  floor,  voting  was 
by  secret  ballot.  Dr.  Duncan  T.  Patten  was  tabulator.  The  following  members  were 
elected  as  officers  for  the  year  1979-80:  Chairman,  John  Rhuart.  President,  Henry 
Triesler.  First  Vice  President,  Donald  Hutton.  Second  Vice  President,  Lillian  Diven. 
Secretary,  Lillian  Mieg.  Assistant  Secretary,  Barbara  Kaiser.  Treasurer,  Alice  Feffer. 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Margaret  Caldwell. 

Reports  were  given  by  chairmen  of  the  ad  hoc  committees.  Mrs.  Caldwell  reported 
on  the  current  state  of  the  Solar  Greenhouse  committee,  Mrs.  Kaiser  on  the  final  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  bylaws  committee,  and  Mr.  Triesler  on  the  selection  committee. 

Because  of  the  press  of  time,  Frank  Feffer’s  report  on  corporate  memberships  was 
postponed  until  the  next  meeting,  but  it  was  noted  that  Mr.  Feffer’s  vigorous  work  in  this 
area  has  met  with  gratifying  success. 

Naomi  Kitchel  reported  that  Mr.  Patrick  Scanlon,  Vice  President  of  the  South¬ 
western  Division  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation  had  presented  the  Garden  on  May  15th 
with  a  check  for  $2500  as  the  company’s  contribution  to  our  Solar  Greenhouse  Fund. 

Director  Rodney  Engard  presented  his  annual  report  to  the  board  of  trustees,  in¬ 
cluding  the  proposed  budget  for  the  coming  year. 
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A  number  of  items  of  old  and  new  business  were  discussed  briefly  or  tabled  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Garden  on  June  14, 1979. 

The  meeting  adjourned  shortly  after  6  p.m. 


DIRECTOR'S  REPORT 

The  annual  reports  from  the  heads  of  our  various  Garden  departments  should,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  continue  to  reassure  Garden  Members  that  we  have  a  skillful  and  energetic  staff 
dedicated  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Garden.  Since  the  reports  are  printed  on  the 
following  pages,  I  need  only  add  that  the  fine  cooperation  among  departments  is  both 
productive  for  the  Garden  and  helpful  for  the  director,  and  that  our  staff  members  fully 
deserve  congratulations  for  their  accomplishments  this  year. 

The  reorganization  and  expansion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  evidenced  in  the 
revision  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  the  rewriting  of  the  bylaws  this  year,  was  a 
most  significant  step  toward  a  healthy  and  solidly -based  future  for  the  Garden.  The 
institution  of  a  standing  Development  Committee  to  work  with  the  staff  on  a  master  plan 
and  to  evaluate  such  plans  as  are  presented  by  qualified  professionals  will  mean  ordered 
growth  in  the  coming  years. 

The  establishment  of  a  Finance  Committee  to  work  closely  with  the  Director  and  the 
Development  Committee  is  again  a  significant  step  in  the  right  direction. 

During  the  last  year,  in  fact  during  the  past  few  months,  progress  in  attracting 
corporate  and  patron  members  of  the  Garden  has  been  made  for  the  first  time  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Webster  Trust  over  twenty-five  years  ago.  Such  support  is  more 
important  to  the  Garden  than  ever  before.  In  a  report  to  our  board  last  year  I  pointed  out 
the  financial  vulnerability  of  the  Garden  because  of  its  dependence  on  good  weather  and 
the  annual  tourist  influx.  Little  did  I  know  the  prophetic  note  I  had  struck.  Four  months 
of  foul  weather  and  nationally-broadcast  news  reports  of  flooding  and  transportation 
inconveniences,  with  their  attendant  loss  of  tourist  dollars  in  Arizona,  hurt  the  Garden’s 
finances  badly  in  1978-79.  Continued  frugal  management  has  been  a  help,  but  with  the 
further  prospect  of  a  fuel  shortage  and  the  unavoidable  possibility  of  inclement  weather 
at  any  time,  a  broadening  of  our  financial  support  is  indicated.  We  are  indeed  fortunate 
that  we  have  trustees  aware  of  our  problems  and  eager  to  help  us  solve  them. 

The  recent  publication  of  technical  books  by  two  of  our  research  staff  has  vastly 
increased  our  standing  and  “visibility”  in  the  scientific  community.  Dr.  Gentry’s  work 
on  the  Agaves  of  Baja  California  was  published  this  year,  and  the  Garden  itself  spon¬ 
sored  the  publication  of  J.  Harry  Lehr’s  catalogue  of  the  flora  of  Arizona.  We  have 
received  much  favorable  comment  and  exposure  as  a  result  of  these  two  publications. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  we  have  made  significant  progress  in  the  last  year.  On  the 
grounds,  we  have  new  propagation  facilities  and  significant  new  plantings  in  the 
Australian  and  African  sections.  Despite  financial  setbacks,  recent  corporate  and  patron 
support  portends  a  bright  future. 

In  the  aforementioned  report  I  spoke  of  a  “dedicated,  talented  board,  staff,  corps  of 
volunteers  and  membership  ...  in  the  process  of  being  formed.”  Considering  the  past 
year’s  performance  of  those  associated  with  the  Garden  and  the  new  organization  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  I  believe  we  can  amend  those  last  words  to  read  “has  been  formed”. 

Rodney  G.  Engard,  Director 
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DESERT  BOTANICAL  GARDEN,  INC. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT 
April  1, 1978  —  March  31, 1979 

INCOME: 

Sales  Receipts  ( 1 )  . $217,457.97 

Admissions .  106,031.91 

Wholesale  Seed  &  Books .  2,171.14 

Memberships .  15,936.00 

Contributions .  2,566.02 

Interest  on  Savings  .  3,667.13 

Class  Fees  &Misc.  (2)  .  7,647.02 


$355,477.19 

From  Reserve  &  Trust  Income  (3) .  65,909.87 


$421,387.06 

EXPENDITURES: 

Purchases  for  Resale . $126,566.80 

Payroll  (Net) .  176,910.29 

General  &  Administrative .  55,942.37 

Public  Relations .  6,027.64 

Saguaroland  Bulletin  Printing .  4,056.69 

Membership  (4)  .  749.83 

Cactus  Show .  6,277.94 

Professional  Services .  1,383.67 

Taxes  &  License .  10,079.23 

Garden  Improvement  &  Maintenance  .  11,028.33 

Buildings  Improvement  &  Maintenance .  1,937.81 

Fleet .  3,820.55 

Furniture  &  Fixtures  .  4,447.36 

Library  .  1,921.42 

Herbarium .  1,531.00 

Education  Department  .  2,281.49 


$414,962.42 

To  Reserve  from  Income . $  34,418.00 

(1)  Includes  Cactus  Show  income. 

(2)  Includes  Print  and  Photography  Show  fees. 

(3)  Reserve  funds  are  income  set  aside  in  savings  accounts  and  certificates  of  deposit 
during  high-attendance  months  of  the  year.  They  are  drawn  on  for  payroll  and  other 
regular  expenses  during  the  low-attendance  summer  months. 

(4)  Meetings,  awards,  etc. 
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PROJECTED  EXPENDITURES  1979-80 


Purchases  for  Resale . $139,600.00 

Payroll .  169,744.00 

General  &  Administrative .  50,850.00 

Saguaroland  Bulletin  printing  . .  3,300.00 

Membership .  850.00 

Cactus  Show .  6,450.00 

Professional  Services .  1,460.00 

Taxes  &  Licenses .  15,200.00 

Garden  Improvement  & 

Maintenance  (1) .  15,225.00 


Building  Improvement  & 

Maintenance  (2) .  12,320.00 

Fleet .  5,500.00 

Furniture  &  Fixtures  .  1,720.00 

Library  .  1,950.00 

Herbarium .  1,600.00 

Education  Department  (3) .  10,200.00 


TOTAL . $435,969.00 

Projected  Income . $463,000.00 


(1)  Includes  paving  patio,  sealing  some  paved  paths,  new  equipment. 

(2)  Includes  reroofing  3  buildings,  remodelling  rest  rooms  for  use  by  handicapped  visi¬ 
tors. 

(3)  Includes  audio-visual  teaching  equipment,  replacement  of  worn  equipment,  materi¬ 
als  for  new  auditorium  exhibits. 


Superintendent's  Report 

1978  has  been  an  eventful  year  for  the  Garden  crew. 

Last  May  three  new  horticulturists,  Marc  Mittleman,  Patrick  Quirk,  and  Wendy 
Rice,  were  hired  to  replace  people  who  had  left  the  crew.  Wendy  Hodgson,  who  had  been 
doing  part-time  work  for  Dr.  Gentry  for  several  years,  was  also  hired  for  the  grounds 
crew.  All  of  these  new  employees  are  college-trained  in  their  field,  and  we  were  very 
lucky  to  be  able  to  hire  them. 

After  these  new  staff  members  had  had  time  to  learn  the  ropes,  they  were  each 
assigned  certain  responsibilities,  which  included  the  care  of  individual  sections  of  the 
Garden.  This  is  a  standard  procedure  at  most  botanical  gardens  of  our  size,  but  the  first 
time  it  has  been  tried  at  the  Garden. 

For  the  most  part,  this  new  arrangement  has  worked  out  very  well.  We  have  had 
fewer  losses  of  plants,  and  the  Garden  has  looked  nicer  as  a  result  of  increased  pride  on 
the  part  of  the  grounds  crew.  Also,  the  staff  has  studied  plants  of  their  own  areas  and 
helped  select  additions. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  Australian  section.  Over  fifty  species  of  Eucalyptus,  new 
to  the  Garden,  have  been  planted  out  for  testing,  and  600  feet  of  pipeline  was  laid  to  open 
up  more  acres  for  cultivation.  Wendy  Rice,  who  has  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  our 
Australian  plants,  has  drawn  up  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the  Australian  section.  It 
was  reported  in  the  May  Bulletin. 

Over  1300  feet  of  pipeline  was  laid  in  the  area  of  the  Garden  (west  of  the  Archer 
House)  that  has  been  set  aside  for  the  testing  of  plant  species  from  the  continent  of 
Africa.  This  was  made  possible  by  a  gift  from  John  Rhuart,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

For  years  we  had  been  trying  to  get  along  with  a  small  8x10  greenhouse.  Finally,  this 
year  Victor  Gass  and  Ross  Berkheimer  constructed  a  nursery -greenhouse  more  suited  to 
our  propagation  needs.  This  new  greenhouse  is  quickly  filling  up  with  plants  that  will 
eventually  be  set  out  in  the  Garden. 

Ross  Berkheimer,  who  is  in  charge  of  Garden  maintenance,  has  also  been  kept  busy 
laying  a  new  gas  line  and  relocating  our  gas  tank  to  meet  code,  and  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  things  that  inevitably  break  down  on  our  forty-year-old  grounds  and  buildings. 
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Our  weather  last  winter  was  the  cause  of  much  heartbreak  to  the  members  of  the 
Garden  crew.  The  frost  killed  and  scarred  many  plants  in  our  collection,  such  as  many  of 
our  new  acacias  and  the  more  tender  cactus,  and  a  couple  of  the  largest  specimens  of 
“Totem  Poles”  (Lophocereus  schottii  forma  monstrosus)  fell  over  as  a  result  of  the 
excessive  rain  —  which  was  also  the  cause  of  a  serious  weed  problem. 

Next  year  we  are  looking  forward  to  working  on  long-needed  projects  such  as  paving 
the  Webster  Auditorium  patio,  landscaping  the  entrance  at  Galvin  Parkway,  labeling 
many  more  of  the  plants  in  the  Garden  with  engraved  plastic  labels,  and  other  projects 
that  may  depend  on  the  substantial  donations  our  board  will  be  able  to  raise  for  us. 

Russell  A.  Haughey,  Superintendent 


Education  Department 

This  past  year  has  been  a  productive  one  for  the  education  department.  Our  present 
programs  are  continually  expanding,  and  we  have  added  some  new  ideas  as  well  as 
improving  on  old  ones.  With  the  help  of  our  many  dedicated  volunteers,  much  has  been 
accomplished. 

Our  second  class  of  eleven  docents  graduated  early  this  spring  after  an  intensive  10- 
week  course  of  study.  We  now  have  a  total  of  25  active  docents.  They  have  given  over  161 
tours  this  year  to  a  total  of  over  6,000  people.  We  plan  to  hold  another  docent  training 
session  starting  in  October. 

“Sunrise  Tours”  of  the  Garden,  guided  tours  at  7  a.m.,  have  been  a  great  success, 
and  we  are  now  planning  to  give  weekly  Sunrise  Tours  during  the  summer,  so  that  people 
can  visit  the  Garden  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  day. 

The  volunteers  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Garden,  working  in  a  multitude 
of  ways,  in  the  store,  library,  propagation  area,  education  department,  packaging  seeds, 
weeding,  and  helping  with  special  events. 

A  new  service  instituted  in  the  education  department  this  spring  was  our  weekly 
wildflower  network  report.  Each  week  we  obtained  information  from  a  panel  of  ob¬ 
servers  throughout  Arizona  about  the  most  spectacular  area  in  the  state  for  viewing  the 
wildflowers.  The  information  was  passed  on  to  the  public  on  a  regular  Friday  afternoon 
radio  show  over  KTAR.  We  also  sent  press  releases  to  the  newspapers,  and  answered 
hundreds  of  phone  inquiries  about  where  wildflowers  were  in  bloom.  We  feel  that  this 
network  was  a  success,  and  hope  to  continue  this  service  again  next  year  if  it  looks  like  a 
good  wildflower  season. 

We  have  greatly  expanded  our  classes  and  workshops  from  19  to  28,  covering  a  wider 
range  of  interests,  and  varying  levels  of  expertise.  Our  twice-repeated  landscaping 
series  has  been  quite  popular. 

In  the  art  department  Christina  Dezelsky  has  added  new  large  displays  for  the 
auditorium  cases.  In  addition,  she  designed  the  Cactus  Show  and  Plant  Sale  posters,  and 
illustrations  for  the  Saguaroland  Bulletin. 

This  spring  Chris  held  an  experimental  workshop  for  a  Girl  Scout  troop  on  desert 
plants  used  for  dyeing.  Each  scout  actively  participated  in  collecting  the  desert  plants, 
learning  the  dye  process,  and  actually  dyeing  some  natural  wool  yarn.  They  were 
delighted  with  the  experience,  and  we  plan  to  hold  this  workshop  several  times  in  the  fall. 

Currently  Chris  is  working  on  two  more  auditorium  displays.  Plans  for  next  year 
include  two  traveling  exhibits,  one  which  will  be  sent  out  to  the  schools,  and  another  to 
libraries. 

In  the  next  year  the  education  department  will  continue  with  new  classes, 
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workshops,  and  field  trips.  As  well  as  increasing  the  amount  of  educational  information 
available  to  school  groups,  we  plan  to  put  together  several  slide-tape  programs  for  use  by 
schools,  as  well  as  other  groups,  and  new  slide  programs  to  be  shown  in  our  auditorium. 

Sylvia  Forbes,  Education  Supervisor 

Propagation  Department 

This  year,  the  propagation  nursery  greenhouse,  mist  bench,  heating  cables  and  mats 
have  added  to  our  ability  to  grow  plants  year-round.  An  extension  of  the  large  cutting  bed 
has  allowed  us  to  handle  the  unusually  large  number  of  Totem  Pole  cuttings  that  were  a 
result  of  the  rains  tumbling  three  large  specimens.  Another  small  fenced  area  was 
constructed  for  rabbit  protection  of  plants  being  “hardened  off”  outside.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  a  better  propagation  area  has  truly  been  in  the  spotlight  this  year.  The 
Garden  now  has  a  fine  basic  framework  for  propagating  most  plants. 

The  number  of  plant  species  attempted  to  be  grown  from  seed  was  over  500  this  past 
year.  This  reflects  not  only  our  increased  space  but  also  the  expansion  of  the  Garden 
crew’s  knowledge  of  propagation.  Marc  Mittleman,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Succulent 
House,  has  started  seeds  of  many  interesting  genera,  including  Sedums,  Kalanchoes, 
Pleiospilos,  and  Sarcostemma.  Wendy  Rice  has  been  growing  Melaleucas,  Eucalyptus, 
Acacias,  and  Brachychitons  to  be  used  in  the  Australian  section.  Pat  Quirk,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Cactus  House,  has  planted  over  100  species  of  cactus  seeds.  Wendy  Hodgson 
has  made  field  collections  of  Opuntia  cuttings,  with  good  data,  to  add  to  the  collection. 
Plants  for  other  sections  of  the  Garden  include  Acacias  for  the  African  section  and 
natives  for  the  Arizona  Native  Flora  Trail. 

Volunteers  in  the  propagation  area  have  been  of  great  assistance  this  year  in  helping 
with  the  added  work  our  expansion  has  created.  I’d  like  to  thank  Ollie  Belle  Case,  Earl 
Sundeen,  Walter  Brown  Jorgensen,  Marce  Sterrett,  Ellis  Harris  and  all  the  others  who 
have  contributed  much  valuable  work  during  the  year. 

Accessions 

Since  May  1978,  a  total  of  779  plants  of  approximately  90  genera  have  been  ac¬ 
cessioned.  Of  these  new  plants  the  Arizona  Commission  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 
donated  over  50  native  cactus  plants,  31  plants  were  acquired  from  the  Huntington 
Botanical  Gardens,  80  plants  were  purchased  from  various  growers,  and  93 eucalyptus 
trees  representing  38  species  were  donated  by  Mountain  States  Wholesale  Nursery.  The 
South  African  succulents  received  from  Henry  Triesler  await  accession,  as  do  several 
groups  of  small  plants. 

Victor  Gass,  Plant  Propagator 


Herbarium  Report 

Overshadowing  all  other  Herbarium  activities  during  the  past  year  was  the 
publication  of  a  “Catalogue  of  the  Flora  of  Arizona”  written  by  your  Curator.  Its  ac¬ 
ceptance  has  been  satisfying  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  confirmation  of  the  need  for  this 
publication  as  was  expressed  in  the  March  1979  issue  of  the  nationally  distributed 
Sunset  Magazine.  In  appreciation  for  its  publication  the  writer  has  consigned  all  present 
and  future  royalties  from  its  sale  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Yet  progress  and  growth  in  the  Herbarium  was  not  retarded  by  the  literary  activities 
of  your  Curator,  for  our  collections  now  number  almost  19,000  —  2,000  more  than  at  this 
time  last  year.  Our  exchange  programs  were  enhanced  by  the  initiation  of  one  with  the 
National  Herbarium  of  Mexico.  This  resulted  in  our  acquisition  of  542  duplicates  from 
that  institution,  the  greater  part  of  them  collections  from  the  central  and  southern 
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Mexican  states,  to  add  to  our  own  Mexican  collections  from  the  border  states  of  Baja 
California,  Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  Our  collection  of  Carices  (Sedges)  continues  to  grow. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  world’s  species  are  now  represented  in  our  Herbarium. 
We  have  also  added  to  our  collections  of  Quercus  (Oaks)  and  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
oaks  of  North  America  are  now  represented  in  our  Herbarium.  During  the  year  your 
Curator  completed  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  Herbarium  Accessions  book,  which  is  now  on 
file  in  the  Richter  Library.  It  is  a  form  of  insurance  should  the  original  in  the  Herbarium 
be  inadvertently  lost,  misplaced  or  destroyed. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  been  a  good  and  an  active  year  in  the  Herbarium. 

J.  Harry  Lehr,  Curator  of  the  Herbarium 

Library  Report 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  see  the  increased  use  of  the  library  this  year  by  Members 
and  independent  researchers,  and  especially  by  the  Garden  staff  and  docents.  We  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  fortunate  in  our  volunteers  in  the  library.  Garden  Members  may  be  interested 
in  some  of  the  variety  of  chores  our  library  volunteers  undertake.  Virginia  Spangler  has 
given  time  and  enthusiasm  to  countless  odd  jobs,  ranging  from  downright  dirty  to  tedious 
to  interesting.  She  has  tabulated  maps,  prepared  publications  for  the  bindery,  compiled 
statistics  on  our  holdings,  reinforced  paper-bound  volumes,  and  much  more.  Dorothy 
Carson  and  Muriel  Freeman  have  stayed  cheerfully  with  the  laborious  task  of  revising 
old  catalog  cards  for  the  new  catalog,  making  additions  and  corrections  as  they  go.  We 
welcomed  a  new  volunteer  last  October,  Dorothea  Bolles,  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  mending  and  repairing  fine  books.  She  is  a  once-a-week  regular.  It  is 
amazing  what  she  has  done  with  French  organdy,  cloth  tapes,  and  a  special  brew  of  paste 
(recipe  from  the  British  Museum)  to  spruce  up  our  hard-used  older  books. 

In  the  past  year  we  added  93  new  titles  to  our  collection.  Of  these,  54  were  purchased. 
Costs  of  botanical  texts  have  soared  in  recent  years,  and  these  purchases  used  up  a  large 
proportion  of  our  library  fund.  Unbound  volumes  of  six  botanical  periodicals  were  sent 
out  to  be  bound  uniformly  with  past  volumes.  We  now  subscribe  to  32  technical 
periodicals  published  on  four  continents. 

The  most  recently  acquired  piece  of  library  equipment  is  a  long-needed  book  truck 
which  eliminates  the  scampering  back  and  forth  between  shelves  and  window  seat  where 
the  books  to  be  shelved  were  formerly  placed.  It  was  purchased  with  funds  from  the  sale 
this  spring  of  back  issues  of  Arizona  Highways  magazine. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Library  Fund  will  receive  more  gifts  of  money  in  the 
coming  year  from  the  Garden’s  Members  and  other  friends.  We  will  need  to  purchase 
certain  books  and  we  would  like  to  purchase  certain  pieces  of  equipment.  Specific  gifts  or 
general  gifts  are  equally  welcome,  and  equally  needed.  A  matter  of  increasing  urgency 
is  the  need  for  a  better  place  for  our  rare  books  and  more  security  for  the  entire  collec¬ 
tion. 

Elizabeth  Fritz,  Librarian 


BLAZING  STARS 

Vera  Garnet 


By 

People  are  prone  to  give  wildflowers 
lyrical  and  affectionate  names.  “Blazing 
Star’’  or  “Evening  Star’’  splendidly 
describe  the  twilight  plant  Mentzelia 
pumila  var.  multiflora  that  grows  along 
rural  roadways. 


Closed  and  unnoticed  during  most  of  the 
day,  brilliant  yellow  star-shaped  flowers 
open  late  in  the  afternoon  to  make  an 
impressive  display. 

The  show  is  brief. 

By  the  time  night  had  faded  into  dawn, 
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and  before  the  sun  has  had  a  chance  to 
touch  them,  the  flowers  have  run  their 
span,  drooped  and  faded. 

This  goes  on  day  after  day  from 
February  to  October,  with  always  enough 
buds  forming  to  keep  the  show  going  for 
another  evening,  more  sparsely  as  the 
season  wanes. 

There  is  an  excitement  about  coming  on 
these  stalky,  weedy-looking  shrubs  long 
after  the  ranks  of  spring  flowers  have 
succumbed  to  the  summer’s  heat,  and 
finding  them  suddenly  radiant  with  fresh 
flowers,  bees  busy  on  every  one. 

Mentzelias  (ment-ZEE-li-a)  are  a 
Western  Hemisphere  genus  of  some  sixty 
species,  largely  centered  in  tropical  South 
America  but  with  widespread  distribution 
over  warmer  parts  of  North  America. 
Lehr’s  “Catalogue  of  the  Flora  of  Arizona” 
lists  eleven  species  in  Arizona. 

They  can  be  found  all  over  the  state  from 
100  to  8000  feet  in  altitude  on  dry  rocky 
slopes,  in  the  middle  of  summer-dry 
arroyo  beds  and  along  roadways.  They 
flourish  on  any  unwatered  soil. 


Mentzelias  can  be  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  shrubs  or  trees  somewhere  over 
their  varied  habitats. 

They  are  usually  tall,  erect,  freely- 
branching  shrubs  whose  stems  are  con¬ 
spicuously  white  and  covered  with 
minutely  fine  hairs  which  make  them 
rough  to  the  touch.  In  older  plants  the  thin 
papery  epidermis  is  likely  to  shred  and 
peel. 

The  leaves  appear  alternately  along  the 
stems  and  are  medium  green,  three  to  nine 
inches  long  and  deeply  cleft,  with  the  spurs 
pointed  toward  the  tips.  They  are  thick  and 
stiff  to  the  touch,  with  strong  midribs,  and 
covered  with  fine  barbed  hairs  that  do  not 
sting  but  cling  and  cling  and  cling  —  hence 
their  other  common  names  like  “Stick 
Leaf”  and  “Poor  Man’s  Patch”  or  like 
“Buena  Mujer”  (Good  Woman),  so  called 
by  the  early  Spanish  because  she  sticks 
through  thick  and  thin. 

The  flowers  appear  either  singly  or  in 
terminal  clusters  of  a  few  flowers  each. 
There  are  ten  petals,  ten  to  twenty  milli¬ 
meters  long,  lanceolate  and  taper  to  a 
beautifully  acute  tip. 

There  are  five  sepals,  sharply  pointed, 
tannish,  about  twelve  millimeters  long, 
that  open  salverform  to  free  a  pale  yellow 
bud  that  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a 
rosebud,  then  recurves  as  the  flower 
opens. 

The  inner  stamens  are  numerous, 
sometimes  two  or  three  hundred  of  them 
with  pollen  tipped  anthers  on  long  delicate 
filaments  which  form  tufts  in  the  center  of 
the  flower. 

There  is  a  second  surprising  series  of 
stamens,  an  outer  series,  alternate  with 
the  petals,  so  broadened  as  to  look  like 
slender  petals  themselves.  Usually  they 
are  anther-tipped  but  not  always. 

The  capsule  is  a  little  covered  cup  ten  to 
twenty  millimeters  long  and  a  third  as 
wide,  acutish  at  the  base,  with  a  mem¬ 
braneous  covering  that  dehisces  on 
maturity,  freeing  a  multitude  of  tiny 
mottled  brown  seeds  to  be  dispersed  by  the 
wind. 
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Beautiful  as  they  are,  Mentzelias  are 
never  a  vase  flower  although  we  all  suc¬ 
cumb  to  temptation  at  least  once.  They 
have  a  most  annoying  habit  of  wilting  soon 
after  being  picked  and  of  dropping  their 
petals  by  morning. 

Mentzelias  do  not  readily  accept  trans¬ 
planting.  They  are  better  left  along  the 
roadside  where  they  belong.  However,  you 
might  want  to  try  growing  them  from  seed. 
A  few  California  species  have  made  their 
way  into  horticulture.  Watch  a  fruiting 
plant  and  try  to  get  the  ripe  seeds  before 
they  are  dispersed.  Treat  them  as  you 
would  any  desert  native,  keeping  in  mind 
their  natural  requirements. 

*  *  * 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  Vera  Garnet 
as  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Bulletin. 
Many  Members  are  already  familiar  with 
her  very  readable  articles  on  desert  plants 
and  animals  in  the  Carefree  “Enterprise”, 
always  illustrated  by  the  author. 

This  Month's  Cover 

“Before  reaching  Donana  (north  of  Las 
Cruces,  N.M.),  I  met  on  the  road  with  the 
largest  cactus  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  was  an  oval  Echino  cactus,  with 
enormous  fishhook-like  prickles,  measur¬ 
ing  in  height  four  feet,  and  in  the  largest 

circumference  six  feet  eight  inches. 
It  had  yellow  flowers,  and  at  the  same  time 
seed,  both  of  which  I  took  along  with  some 
of  the  ribs;  but  I  really  felt  sorry  that  its 
size  and  weight  prevented  me  from 
carrying  the  whole  of  this  exquisite  spe¬ 
cimen  with  me.  Dr.  Engelmann,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  it  was  a  new,  undescribed 
species,  has  done  me  the  honor  to  call  it 
after  my  name.”  —  from  Wislizenius’  “A 
Tour  of  Northern  Mexico  1846-1847”. 

In  the  Months  Ahead 

The  Garden’s  calendar  of  events  for  the 
rest  of  1979  is  enclosed  with  your  Bulletin 
this  month.  As  usual,  the  classes,  work¬ 
shops  and  trips  are  planned  to  cover 
the  wide  range  of  subjects  our  Members 


are  interested  in,  and  this  time  we 
scheduled  a  number  of  them  because 
Members  specifically  asked  us  to. 

New  This  Year 

Exhibitors  and  would-be  exhibitors  in 
the  Garden’s  annual  cactus  show  can  get 
tips  on  winning  blue  ribbons  from  experts 
at  the  July  workshop  planned  just  for 
them.  What  do  the  judges  look  for?  How 
can  you  get  an  entry  looking  its  best?  You 
can  learn  by  attending  one  or  both  of  the 
workshops,  depending  on  your  particular 
interest.  Fees  don’t  include  a  guarantee  of 
one  blue  ribbon  per  participant,  alas,  but 
we  think  you’ll  collect  a  lot  of  practical 
ideas. 

Special  Events 

The  Garden  collects  seed  for  our  In¬ 
ternational  Seed  Exchange  Program,  for 
our  own  propagation  needs,  and  for  the 
Members’  annual  seed  list.  This  year  we 
will  have  a  big  Seed  Sale  in  early  October, 
the  best  time  to  start  winter  wildflowers, 
the  time  when  your  green  thumb  starts 
greening  up  again  after  the  summer.  We’ll 
be  selling  between  100  and  150  different 
kinds,  including  cactus,  other  succulents, 
shrubs,  arid-land  specialties  from  other 
countries,  plus  many  kinds  of  wildflowers. 
Most  of  the  seeds  will  be  packaged  in 
envelopes,  but  some  will  be  available  by 
the  ounce.  All  of  them  will  be  viable,  and 
almost  all  won’t  be  available  in  stores.  The 
Garden’s  Seed  Sale  is  the  only  place  you 
can  get  tested  native  plant  seeds  that  have 
been  grown  here,  are  nice  and  cheap,  and 
come  with  dependable  instructions  on  how 
to  grow  them.  You  can  also  see  many  of 
the  plants  growing  at  the  Garden. 

Marc  Mittleman,  who  is  our  “seed  man” 
here,  is  asking  for  volunteer  help  this 
summer  to  help  clean,  sort  and  package 
seed  for  the  sale.  The  staff  is  also  collec¬ 
ting  seed  of  some  of  the  late-blooming 
wildflowers  and  could  use  some  help  in 
that  task. 

During  the  Seed  Sale  there  will  be 
demonstrations,  and  the  Garden  staff  will 
be  on  hand  to  answer  your  questions. 
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Garden  Events 

JUNE 

CLASS  —  PRACTICAL  DESERT  GARDENING.  Planting  and  caring  for  low-water,  low-maintenance 
ornamentals  through  the  summer.  Fees:  Members  $7.50,  Non-members  $10.00.  2  Wednesday  ses¬ 
sions,  June  13  8-  20,  6:00  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  —  FOUR  PEAKS.  Higher  elevation  flora,  along  with  a  beautiful  view  of  Roosevelt  Lake. 
Fees:  Members  $1.50,  Non-members  $4.00.  June  30,  8:00  a.m. 

JULY 

CLASS  -  ATTRACTING  WILDLIFE  TO  YOUR  GARDEN.  Even  in  town,  when  you  use  the  right 
plants,  placements  and  feeders.  Fees:  Members  $5.00,  Non-members  $7.50.  1  Tuesday  morning 
session,  July  10,  10  a.m. 

WORKSHOP  —  GETTING  READY  FOR  THE  CACTUS  SHOW-  Improve  your  chances  of  winning 
blue  ribbons.  Experts  will  talk  about  and  demonstrate  how  to  prepare  plants  and  arrangements. 
Fees  for  each  day;  Members  $10.00,  Non-members  $12.50.  Wednesday,  July  18,  All  About 
Specimen  Plants,  10  a.m.;  lunch  break;  Dish  Gardens,  1  p.m.  Thursday,  July  19,  Dried  Ar¬ 
rangements,  10  a.m.;  lunch  break;  Buttons  and  Miniatures,  1  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  —  MT.  LEMMON,  Peppersauce  Canyon.  In  the  Santa  Catalinas,  just  outside  Tucson.  An 
abundant  flora.  Members  $3.00,  Non-Members  $5.00.  July  28,  6  a.m. 

AUGUST 

WORKSHOP  —  PATIO  PLANTERS.  New  plants  and  new  ideas  for  large  containers.  Members  $5.00, 
Non-members  $7.50.  1  Wednesday  afternoon  session.  August  15,  2  p.m. 

CLASS  —  POISONOUS  AND  EDIBLE  PLANTS.  Learn  the  identification  of  both,  their  properties  and 
uses.  Fees:  Members  $10.00,  Non-members  $15.00.3  Thursday  sessions  plus  1  field  trip.  August 
23  -  Sept.  6,  7  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  —  SAN  FRANCISCO  PEAKS.  Just  north  of  Flagstaff.  Bristle-cone  pines,  other  conifers, 
late  summer  wildflowers.  Fees:  Members  $4.00,  Non-members  $7.00.  August  25,  6  a.m. 

The  Garden  is  open  every  day  of  the  year  from  9  a.m  to  sunset. 
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News  &  Notes 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  former  board  member  Geraldine 
Eliot,  the  Garden’s  library  patio  is  now  handsomely  paved  in 
brick.  Mrs.  Eliot’s  gift  of  $1,000  in  memory  of  her  late  husband, 
William  Eliot,  chief  counsel  and  a  board  member  in  the  Garden’s 
early  years,  has  enabled  us  to  complete  a  project  envisioned 
many  years  ago.  The  dirt  surface  of  the  patio,  while  not  unat¬ 
tractive,  was  annoyingly  dusty,  as  both  the  library  staff  and  the 
maintenance  staff  were  well  aware.  In  addition,  the  slight  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  levels  of  the  porch  and  the  patio  was  potentially 
dangerous  for  visitors  with  their  eyes  on  plants  and  not  on  their 
feet.  All  these  bothers  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Garden 
staff  levelled  the  patio,  poured  and  levelled  sand,  and  laid  8,000 
bricks  during  late  June  and  July.  Although  they  were,  at  the 
beginning,  more  familiar  with  living  plants  than  with  fired  clay, 
they  acquired  considerable  skill  along  with  sore  hands  and  stiff 
backs,  and  the  patio  is  now  more  attractive  than  ever. 

*  *  * 

During  the  summer  we  have  been  opening  the  Garden  at  7 
a.m.  on  Tuesdays  for  “sunrise  tours”,  an  opportunity  for  visitors 
to  enjoy  the  still-open  night-blooming  cactus  and  the  Gambel 
Quails’  noisy  activity  during  the  coolest  time  of  the  day.  At¬ 
tendance  has  been  excellent,  with  most  of  our  visitors  taking 
advantage  of  the  guided  tours  that  begin  at  7:15  and  are  led  by 
our  Garden  Docents. 

Marc  Mittleman,  in  charge  of  our  international  seed  ex¬ 
change  program  and  the  upcoming  October  Seed  Sale,  requests 
all  cigarette  smokers  who  haven’t  yet  given  up  the  habit  —  and 
who  smoke  the  brands  that  are  packaged  in  boxes  —  to  save 
boxes  for  him.  They  are  ideal  containers  for  storing  field- 
collected  seed.  He  also  needs  volunteer  help  in  packaging  seed 
for  the  sale.  We  will  be  offering  more  than  150  different  kinds  of 
special  seeds  at  the  sale  —  wildflowers,  shrubs,  trees,  cactus, 
other  succulents,  et  cetera  —  things  that  are  not  available 
elsewhere  or,  if  they  are,  very  hard  to  find.  If  you’d  like  to  help 
prepare  for  this  new  and  special  event,  telephone  Marc  at  946- 
9942. 

*  *  * 

We  mentioned  the  Huntington  Gardens  bus  trip  in  our  latest 
calendar  of  events.  Enclosed  with  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  an 

(continued  on  page  82) 
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Yucca  as  a  Resource  in  the  Arid  and  Changing  West 


1.  General  outline  of  the  natural  area  of  the  genus  Yucca  in  North  America. 
Dotted  line  represents  the  cultivated  Y.  elephantipes. 


The  Yuccas  are  a  wide-ranging  genus  in  the  family  Agavaceae,  Fig.  l.  While  wholly 
North  American  in  natural  occurrence,  they  range  from  the  cold  temperate  climate  of 
South  Dakota  to  the  tropical  forests  of  Central  America.  They  are  especially  abundant  in 
arid  regions  and  are  well  adapted  to  survive  extended  droughts.  Since  Hutchinson’s 
revision  of  families  of  The  Flowering  Plants  (1934)  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
among  botanists  to  recognize  Yucca  as  a  member  of  the  Agave  family  where,  with  the 
genus  Hesperoyucca ,  it  comprises  the  tribe  Yuccae.  The  three  genera,  Samuela, 
Hesperoyucca,  and  Clistoyucca,  split  off  by  Trelease  (1902) ,  have  not  been  maintained  by 
later  students  (McKelvey  1938,  Webber  1953,  Gentry  in  press).  As  the  genus  Yucca  now 
stands  taxonomically  there  are  about  30  species,  numerous  horticultural  varieties,  and 
an  unknown  number  of  putative  hybrids. 

Yuccas  are  all  perennials,  except  for  the  one  species  Yucca  whipplei,  and  many  of 
them  grow  to  tree  size.  Generally,  the  plan  of  structure  is  similar  throughout  the  genus; 
a  spiral  arrangement  of  long-lived  leaves  on  a  central  axis  or  stem,  single  or  branched, 
frequently  dichotomously.  Inflorescence  is  terminal  on  the  stems,  but  lateral  to  the 
growing  bud.  They  can  be  divided  into  two  convenient  groups:  I  The  indehiscent-fruited 
species  with  fleshy  (baccate)  edible  fruits,  and  II  the  dehiscent-fruited  species  with  dry 
capsular  inedible  fruits.  The  fleshy  fruited  species  have  larger  broader  leaves  on  larger 
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arborescent  plants,  while  the  dry-fruited  types  generally  have  thin  narrower  leaves  on 
low  rosette  plants  remaining  close  to  ground.  Yucca  data  is  a  tall  exception. 

All  Yuccas  are  useful  to  animals,  especially  to  man,  and  are  preserved  as  vital 
participating  components  of  our  arid  land  plant  communities.  The  fleshy  fruited  species 
are  of  more  economic  interest  and,  after  a  brief  resume  of  the  uses  of  yuccas,  the 
economic  potential  of  one  or  two  species  will  be  presented  in  detail  in  this  article. 

Yuccas  have  been  of  great  use  to  native  Americans  since  prehistoric  times.  The 
leaves  were  used  for  braiding  mats  and  sandals.  The  leaf  fibers  of  various  species  were 
extracted  by  various  local  methods  and  used  for  twine,  ropd(  nets,  and  various  woven 
articles  including  baskets  and  clothing.  The  large  fleshy  fruits  of  the  baccate  group  of 
yuccas  are  sweet  and  edible.  The  roots  of  several  species  were  used  as  soap.  The  stems 
were  used  in  construction  of  houses,  sheds,  and  corrals.  Bell  and  Castetter  (1941)  gave  a 
fairly  complete  account  of  the  Indian  uses  in  the  Southwestern  U.S.  The  leaves  of  some 
species  are  good  famine  food  for  range  cattle.  The  flowers  are  good  food  for  man  and 
beasts.  Modern  investigations  have  found  that  yuccas  are  a  good  source  of  paper  pulp, 
seed  oils,  drugs,  and  chemicals.  Yucca  fibers  do  have  limited  use  possibilities,  but  they 
are  too  brittle  and  splintery  to  qualify  or  compete  with  henequen,  sisal,  and  plastic 
fibers.  Surgical  splints  were  made  from  the  fruiting  shafts  of  Yucca  whipplei  until  the 
supply  was  exhausted.  The  juice  of  Y.  schidigera  is  employed  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
detergent  quality  of  the  juice  apparently  enhances  the  penetrating  capacity  of  the  plant 
nutrients  to  enter  the  soil  interstices,  and  carries  certain  mineral  nutrients  itself. 

The  presence  of  sapogenins  in  the  leaves,  roots,  and  seeds  of  Yucca  has  been  of 
recent  growing  interest.  These  compounds  are  potential  sources  for  synthesizing  the 
steroidal  drugs,  such  as  cortisone,  the  sex  hormones,  and  the  pill  for  controlling 
ovulation.  Since  the  early  1950s  the  main  source  for  these  steroid  drugs  has  been  the  wild 
yams  of  the  genus  Dioscorea.  The  high  content  of  sapogenin  in  the  fruits,  especially  the 
seeds,  of  yucca  makes  them  good  alternate  potential  sources  for  steroid  drugs.  The  need 
for  them  would  become  active  if  anything  happened  to  impair  the  wild  yam  steroid 
source. 

Carl  Wolf  of  the  Rancho  California  Botanical  Garden  was  among  the  first  to  realize 
the  commercial  potential  of  yucca  fruits.  His  interest  was  in  the  value  of  the  seed  oil  and 
the  food  value  of  the  fruit  and  seed  meal.  During  the  1940s  he  investigated  the  Joshua 
Tree  ( Yucca  brevifolia)  in  the  Mohave  Desert  (1945).  He  made  counts  of  trees,  their 
densities  in  thick  and  thin  stands,  and  made  picking  trials  of  fruit,  collecting  450  pounds. 
He  concluded  there  “are  several  hundred  square  miles  of  Joshua  Trees  which  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  thick  to  produce  over  500  pounds  of  fruits  per  acre”.  He  calculated  that  “crews 
of  men  working  in  the  field  could  average  about  1000  pounds  of  fruit  per  man  per  day”. 
Separation  of  fruit  meal  and  seeds  with  subsequent  laboratory  analyses  provided  the 
following  values  in  1940  dollars. 


1000  pounds  of  pod  meal  at  $1.88  cwt . $18.80 

300  pounds  of  oil  at  14  cents  a  pound . . .  42.00 

700  pounds  of  seed  meal  at  $2.01  cwt .  14.07 


Total . $74.87 

The  pod  meal  and  seed  meal  values  were  based  on  Pacific  Coast  barley,  the  oil  as  an 
edible  table  oil.  The  high  content  of  the  oil  made  these  yucca  fruits  more  valuable  than 
barley,  a  commercial  field  crop.  However,  no  entrepreneurs  came  forth  to  develop  this 
potential  wild  resource. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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THE  SOUTHWEST  S  VALUABLE  AGAVES 


How  could  a  sterile  clone  of  a  species  of 
agave  get  far  from  its  native  Sonora, 
Mexico  to  central  Arizona?  Easy  —  it  was 
brought  there  by  human  hands. 

Whose  hands?  Well,  this  particular 
agave  (Agave  murpheyi)  is  only  found  in 
Arizona  adjacent  to  Indjpn  ruins. 

Why?  Because  the  Southwest  Indians 
had  so  many  economic  uses  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  agave. 

Although  the  Sonora  A.  murpheyi 
reproduces  by  seed,  the  clone  found  in 
Arizona  reproduces  only  by  bulbils  and 
rhizomatous  offsets. 

The  A.  murpheyi  (right)  shows  the  heart 
—  used  for  food  —  and  the  fibrous  leaves  — 
used  for  rope,  brushes,  violin  strings,  etc. 
These  two  features,  the  heart  and  the 
fiber,  wrere  nearly  indispensable  to  the 
Indians  of  the  Southwest. 

Below  is  an  overhead  view  of  the  heart  of 
an  Agave  parryi.  The  Indians  made  a  pit  10 
to  12  feet  wide  and  three  to  four  feet  deep; 
the  pit  was  lined  with  smooth  stones ;  a  fire 
was  kept  in  the  pit  until  the  stones  were 
thoroughly  heated;  the  ashes  were  raked 
from  the  pit.  Then  the  hearts  of  agaves 
were  heaped  into  the  pit,  covered  with 
grass,  and  left  to  cook  for  two  to  three 
days.  Next,  the  cooked  hearts  were  pulped 
to  remove  the  remaining  fibers.  Once  the 


fibers  were  removed,  all  that  was  left  was 
a  nutritious  jelly-like  mass.  The  Indians 
must  have  considered  it  palatable,  but  one 
writer  described  the  flavor  as  “like  half- 
made  molasses  candy  into  which  oakum 
had  been  dipped.” 
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The  fiber  from  the  agave  leaves  would  Howard  Gentry  informs  us  that  the 
be  cleaned,  then  used  to  make  rope  by  Warihio  Indians’  practical  knowledge  led 
rolling  a  handful  of  fibers  between  the  them  to  use  only  the  older  leaves  long 
hands  until  the  fibers  twisted  strongly  before  anyone  knew  the  plant’s  chemical 
together.  More  fiber  would  be  added  until  contents, 
a  rope  of  desired  length  was  pro¬ 
duced. 

A  bridge  is  said  to  have  existed  in 
Ecuador,  near  Quito,  having  a  span 
of  130  feet  —  all  made  of  agave  ropes 
four  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Agave  lechuguilla  (above)  has 
connective  tissues  at  its  base  that, 
when  dry  and  pounded  into  a 
yellowish  powder,  were  used  as 
soap,  shampoo,  and  laundry 
detergent.  The  chemical  component, 
saponin,  that  gives  the  powder  its 
cleansing  qualities  is  much  milder 
than,  though  reports  say  as  effective 
as,  our  own  alkali-based  detergents. 

The  A.  lechuguilla  also  contains 
ixtli,  or  tampico  fiber,  which  is  such 
a  durable  and  strong  rope  fiber  that 
the  Mayas  made  it  an  article  of 
trade  1000  years  ago. 

Smilagenin,  a  chemical  base  used 
for  steroids,  is  found  in  the  leaves  of 
the  Agave  vilmoriniana  (right). 

Smilagenin  also  has  detergent 
qualities.  In  the  greener  leaves  of  the 
plant,  the  smilagenin  content  is  only 
about  one  percent,  but  the  leaves  of  * 
matured,  dying  plants  contain  three 
to  four  percent  smilagenin.  Dr.  i 
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ARIZONA  CHAPARRAL 

By  Duncan  T.  Patten 


As  you  leave  the  desert  surrounding 
Phoenix  and  drive  toward  the  high  country 
of  the  Mogollon  Rim,  you  gradually  leave 
cactus  and  desert  shrubs  behind.  Climb 
past  3,500  feet  and  the  shrubs  change  from 
small,  often  spiny  desert-adapted  forms  to 
larger  bushes  that  remain  green  all  year. 
You  have  entered  the  “Chaparral”  zone. 

Chaparral  is  not  a  single  plant,  as  the 
writers  of  a  well-known  TV  show  would 
make  it,  but  a  community  of  species  of 
shrubs  and  small  trees  with  thick, 
leathery,  evergreen  leaves  that  evolved  in 
an  environment  that  featured  long  sum¬ 
mer-drought  periods.  The  Spanish  word 
“chaparral”  derives  from  chaparro, 
meaning  “dwarf  evergreen  oak.”  The 
cowboy’s  “chaps”  are  the  heavy  leather 
leggings  worn  in  this  dense  scrub  for 
protection. 

Although  the  word  chaparral  is  of 
Mexican-Spanish  origin,  the  kind  of 
vegetation  we  apply  the  word  to  is  not 
found  exclusively  here.  It  is  found  also  in 
Europe  in  the  Mediterranean  region  where 
it  is  called  garrigue,  maquis  or  macchie; 
in  central  Chile;  and  in  southwestern 
Australia  and  the  Cape  District  of  South 
Africa.  In  the  last  two  countries  it  is  called 
scrub  or  “bush.” 

Chaparral-maquis-scrub  areas  have  this 
in  common :  they  evolve  where  winters  are 
moderate  and  summers  are  hot  and  dry. 
They  also  have  this  in  common:  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  dense  shrubs  (several  to 
many  different  genera)  with  thick  stiff 
evergreen  leaves. 

The  best  examples  of  chaparral 
vegetation  in  the  United  States  are  found 
in  the  coastal  mountains  of  southern 
California,  where  the  climate  is  mild  and 
winter  rainfall  predominates;  long,  dry 
periods  in  the  summer  are  the  rule  (often 
leading  to  extreme  fire  danger  in  late 
summer  and  early  fall). 

The  chaparral  of  Arizona  is  a  vegetation 
zone  that  parallels  the  Mogollon  Rim  from 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  state 


southeast  to  the  mountains  near  Tucson 
and  Safford.  Its  elevation  ranges  from 
3,500  to  6,000  feet,  depending  on  slope 
exposure,  soils  and  precipitation.  *Ecolo- 
gists  often  treat  it  as  a  transition  zone  from 
the  desert  to  the  pine  forests  of  upper 
elevations,  but  chaparral  possesses  unique 
characteristics  that  give  it  status  as  a 
separate  vegetation  type. 

Although  Arizona’s  chaparral  shows 
some  relationship  to  the  plants  found  in  the 
California  type,  many  species  are  unique 
to  Arizona,  due  in  part  to  environmental 
differences  between  the  two  areas. 
California  has  predominantly  winter 
rainfall,  but  rainfall  distribution  in 
Arizona’s  chaparral  zone  ranges  from 
heavier  winter  precipitation  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  region  to  a  more  even 
winter-summer  pattern  in  the  east.  R?in 
can  also  occur  in  autumn.  The  annual 
rainfall  is  about  15  to  20  inches. 

Because  long  drought  periods  are 
common  in  both  California  and  Arizona, 
fire  plays  an  important  role  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  chaparral  community  and 
in  the  individual  life  histories  of  chaparral 
shrubs.  California  plants  such  as  chamise 
(Adenostoma  fasciculatum)  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  fire.  They  burn  easily  but  they 
recover  quickly,  thereby  eliminating  or  at 
least  reducing  competition  from  other 
plants.  Many  Arizona  chaparral  species 
have  developed  similar  attributes  that 
allow  them  to  survive  in  or  recover  from 
frequent  fires.  Some  like  shrub  live  oak 
and  skunkbush  ( Quercus  turbinella  and 
Rhus  trilobata )  can  sprout  readily  from 
the  roots  after  the  tops  have  been 
destroyed.  Others  such  as  desert 
ceanothus  (Ceanothus  greggii)  have  seeds 
that  are  stimulated  to  germinate  by  fire. 

Most  characteristic  of  Arizona 
chaparral  is  shrub  live  oak  (Quercus 
turbinella ).  If  it  is  absent,  the  vegetation 
should  not  be  classified  as  chaparral.  This 
shrub  has  a  holly-shaped,  leathery  leaf  and 
can  grow  as  high  as  20  feet.  Other  shrubs 
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with  holly-like  leaves  include  hollyleaf 
buckthorn  ( Rhamnus  crocea )  and  bar¬ 
berry  ( Berberis  haematocarpa) .  Sugar 
sumac  ( Rhus  ovata),  birchleaf  mountain 
mahogany  ( Cercocarpus  betuloides) , 
manzanita  ( Arctostaphylos  spp.),  datil 
yucca  ( Yucca  baccata ),  and  cliff  rose 
( Cowania  mexicana )  can  also  be  found  in 
the  chaparral  depending  on  location. 

If  moisture  is  in  greater  supply,  trees 
such  as  Arizona  cypress  (Cupressus 
arizonica )  and  Arizona  oak  ( Quercus 
arizonica )  may  be  present,  along  with  one- 
seeded  juniper  ( Juniperus  monosperma ). 
Even  more  favorable  locations  may  have 
ponderosa  pine  ( Pinus  ponderosa )  and 
gambel  oak  ( Quercus  gambellii )  but  these 
sites  are  marginal  locations  for  chaparral, 
even  though  they  may  include  shrub  live 
oak. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  not  all  these 
plants  are  always  present  at  every  site  of 
chaparral,  with  the  sole  exception  of  shrub 
live  oak,  but  even  this  plant  can  vary 
greatly  as  a  component  of  the  vegetation 
cover,  from  as  high  as  65  percent  to  as  low 
as  25  percent,  depending  on  the  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  at  work  in  a  given 
area. 

Chaparral  has  a  great  potential  for 
management  for  different  uses.  As  a 


natural  vegetation,  it  permits  limited 
browsing  by  deer  and  other  game  animals 
and  some  use  by  cattle;  chaparral 
vegetation  is  often  so  dense  as  to  be  im¬ 
penetrable  to  man,  but  game  and  cattle 
have  made  innumerable  trails  under  the 
heavy  branch  cover. 

Chaparral  species  also  capture  much  of 
the  precipitation  that  falls  on  the  slopes. 
Researchers  working  in  experimental 
areas  such  as  the  Three-Bar  Experimental 
Range  on  the  east  side  of  Four  Peaks 
(eastern  Maricopa  County)  have  shown 
that  conversion  of  chaparral  shrubs  to 
grass  increases  water  production  from  the 
watershed.  Periodic  controlled  burning 
also  keeps  down  shrub  growth,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  water  production  as  well  as 
browse  in  the  form  of  sprouts  from  the 
shrub’s  root  crowns.  However,  this  type  of 
conversion  is  not  completely  ad¬ 
vantageous  because  the  roots  of  chaparral 
species  usually  are  deep  and  stabilize  the 
soil.  A  change  from  chaparral  to  grass 
may  produce  some  detrimental  effects, 
such  as  slope  slippage  and  loss  of  nutrients 
from  the  watershed,  which  can  cause 
slight  changes  in  water  quality  down¬ 
stream.  Continued  experiments  are 
needed  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
chaparral  ecosystem  before  extensive 
areas  in  the  zone  are  altered  much  further. 


TWO  CHAPARRAL  SHRUBS 


Think  of  chaparral  plants  as  scrub — 
which  they  certainly  are  —  and  they  aren’t 
attractive.  Look  at  them  individually,  and 
it’s  a  different  story.  These  two  chaparral 
shrubs  have  so  many  “plus”  features  that 
they  are  used  horticulturally  in  wide  areas 
of  the  West. 

Hollyleaf  Buckthorn,  Rhamnus  crocea 
var.  ilicifolia,  has  the  thick,  stiff  leaves 
common  to  many  other  chaparral  plants, 
but  they  are  brighter  green,  hollylike, 
round,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
bright  gold  undersurfaces.  The  many 
branches  spread  rather  than  ascend,  so 
that  the  plant  is  usually  broader  than  it  is 
high,  especially  in  Arizona  where  it  is  a 
shrub  three  to  eight  feet  tall,  although 
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elsewhere  in  its  range  it  can  become  a 
small  tree  with  a  distinct  trunk. 

The  flowers  of  Hollyleaf  Buckthorn  are 
inconspicuous  small  greenish  things  that 
add  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  shrub.  It’s 
the  fruit  that  attracts  people  and  birds. 
From  late  summer  into  fall  the  female 
plants  (this  species  has  both  male  and 
female  plants)  bear  a  profusion  of  bright 
red  ovoid  berries,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  in  clusters  along  the  sides  and  on  the 
tips  of  the  branches. 

Hollyleaf  Buckthorn  has  been  grown  in 
desert  gardens  with  some  success,  but  its 
major  drawback  is  that  it  is  a  very  slow- 
growing  plant. 

Cliff  Rose,  Cowania  stansburiana,  is 
sometimes  called  Quinine  Bush  because  of 
its  bitter  tasting  leaves.  Nevertheless,  it  is 


Cliff  Rose 


NEWS  &  NOTES  — 

application  blank  and  more  information. 
The  trip  will  happen  on  the  last  weekend  in 
September,  and  it  is  none  too  soon  to  make 
reservations. 

*  *  * 

More  and  more  Garden  visitors  are 
coming  here  on  their  bicycles,  for  un¬ 
derstandable  reasons.  The  Garden  now 
finds  itself  in  need  of  bicycle  racks.  Would 
some  bike-riding  Members  consider 
contributing  funds  for  this  purpose?  We 


an  important  chaparral  browse  plant,  and 
one  rarely  sees  a  fully  developed  plant  in 
the  wild  because  the  new  growth  is  quickly 
eaten  back  by  deer,  sheep  and  cattle.  But 
even  when  it  is  “pruned”  this  way  it  is  an 
attractive  shrub. 

The  small  lobed  leaves,  dark  green 
above  and  woolly  white  beneath,  are 
crowded  along  stems  which  can  reach  a 
height  of  six  or  more  feet.  In  some  nor¬ 
thern  areas  the  shrub  becomes  a  tree  that 
reaches  a  height  of  25  feet. 

Cliff  Rose  is  a  member  of  the  Rose 
Family  and  has  numerous  five-petaled 
creamy-to-pale-yellow  flowers  with  golden 
centers,  a  diameter  of  one  inch,  and  a 
scent  closer  to  that  of  orange  blossoms 
than  roses.  The  flowers  grow  thickly  on  the 
stems  and  appear  during  the  spring  and 
summer. 

That’s  not  the  only  appeal  of  this  shrub. 
After  the  flowers  come  the  distinctive 
fruit.  Five  or  more  seeds  develop  from 
each  flower  and  each  seed  has  a  long  and 
feathery  tail  up  to  two  inches  long.  The 
effect  of  these  long-lasting  fruits  is 
dramatic.  The  whole  shrub  seems  covered 
with  a  feathery  haze  during  the  fall 
months. 

With  judicious  pruning  (Cliff  Rose  tends 
to  straggle  a  bit),  this  is  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  addition  to  both  mountain  and  desert 
gardens.  Moreover,  it  needs  only  in¬ 
frequent  watering. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  shrub  with 
more  “plus”  features  than  Cowania 
stansburiana. 

- LD 


can  have  a  sturdy  ten-slot  rack  made  for 
$150.00.  It  would  give  your  fellow  cyclists  a 
place  to  park  their  precious  machines 
safely  while  they  visit  the  Garden. 

*  *  * 

Cat  owners:  we’ve  just  found  out  that 
the  pet  food  cans  that  come  with  plastic 
lids  are  great  for  storing  larger  seeds.  Will 
you  start  saving  those  cans  and  lids  for  us, 
please? 
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Germinating  "Wildland"  Seed 

By  Russell  A.  Haughey 

Unlike  the  seeds  of  ornamental  plants  you  can  buy  at  a  nursery,  seeds  from  un¬ 
cultivated  plants  are  often  not  easy  to  germinate. 

Most  ornamental  seed  is  bred  for  good  germination  and  has  to  meet  standards  for 
viability  and  germination  rates,  but  wildland  seed  collected  from  the  wild  or  bought 
from  a  collector  may  need  special  treatment  before  it  will  germinate.  What  kind  of 
treatment  your  seed  will  need  to  germinate  sometimes  can  be  determined  only  by  ex¬ 
perimentation.  You  will  probably  have  to  try  a  number  of  methods  before  you  discover 
the  one  that  works,  so  be  sure  you  have  ample  seed. 

If  your  seed  fails  to  germinate  under  normal  germinating  procedures  there  are  still  a 
number  of  things  you  can  try  to  get  germination.  Just  because  you  can’t  get  the  seed  to 
germinate  on  the  first  try  doesn’t  mean  the  seed  is  not  viable. 

First,  look  at  the  seed.  Cut  it  open.  If  the  embryo  is  firm,  fully  grown,  un¬ 
damaged  and  healthy  looking,  the  chances  are  that  the  seed  is  good  and  worth  another 
try  at  germination.  If  the  embryo  is  milky,  unfirm,  shrivelled  or  otherwise  misformed 
your  seed  is  probably  unviable  and  any  more  time  spent  with  it  will  be  wasted. 

Many  wildland  plant  seeds  have  after-ripening  periods.  That  is,  the  seed  may  remain 
dormant  for  a  period  of  time  after  it  matures  and  will  not  germinate  until  the  period  is 
over.  In  order  to  determine  if  a  seed  has  an  after-ripening  period  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  germination  tests  starting  shortly  after  harvesting  and  continue  for  up  to  six 
months.  Packaged  wild  seeds  may  have  already  gone  through  their  after-ripening 
period. 

If,  while  you  are  trying  to  germinate  your  seed  you  notice  that  the  seed  stays  hard 
and  dense,  it  may  be  failing  to  imbibe  water  because  of  a  hard  or  thick  seed  coat.  You 
will  need  to  scarify  the  seed.  The  easiest  ways  are  to  nick  the  seed  with  a  file  or  to  rub  it 
between  two  fine  sandpaper  blocks.  Sometimes  it  is  sufficient  to  put  the  seed  in  a  bowl 
and  pour  boiling  water  over  it.  Let  the  water  cool  overnight.  The  next  morning  look  to  see 
if  the  seed  has  imbibed  water.  If  the  seed  has  softened  or  swollen,  you’re  in  luck.  You  can 
plant  your  seed.  Most  legume  seed  needs  to  be  scarified,  as  do  many  seeds  of  plants  in  the 
mallow  family. 

If  your  seed  imbibes  water,  but  still  doesn’t  germinate  you  may  have  to  try  other 
methods. 

Stratification  is  often  needed.  Germination  failure  is  often  caused  by  a  lack  of 
oxygen  diffusion  through  the  seed  coat.  Oxygen  is  more  soluble  in  cool  water  and  the 
colder  an  embryo  is  the  less  oxygen  it  needs.  So,  for  stratification  treatment  put  some 
moist  sand,  vermiculite,  or  activated  charcoal  in  a  plastic  bag.  Put  your  seed  in  a  cloth 
bag  and  put  that  inside  the  plastic  bag.  (The  cloth  bag  keeps  your  seed  from  getting  lost 
in  the  sand.)  Put  the  plastic  bag  in  the  refrigerator  at  a  temperature  between  35  and  44 
degrees  F  until  the  after-ripening  period  is  satisfied  (two  weeks  to  six  months) . 

Many  wild  plant  seeds  have  germination  inhibitors,  chemicals  that  keep  the  seed 
from  germinating  unless  the  inhibitors  are  removed.  Sometimes  these  inhibitors  are 
contained  in  flower  parts  such  as  (in  grasses)  the  awns,  or  remnant  flower  parts  on 
achenes.  Usually  when  the  seed  is  cleaned  these  parts  are  removed. 

Some  germination  inhibitors  are  water  soluble.  These  can  be  removed  by  planting 
the  seed  in  coarse  sand  and  leaching  away  the  inhibitors. 

Germination  can  also  sometimes  be  enhanced  by  soaking  the  seed  in  hydrogen 
peroxide,  acetone,  or  methyl  chloride.  Treatment  of  this  sort  will  germinate  dormant 
seed  of  certain  species. 

These  are  a  few  methods  you  may  have  to  try  to  get  your  wild  seed  to  germinate. 
Literature  regarding  specific  requirements  of  different  species  is  hard  to  find,  so 
sometimes  you’ll  just  have  to  experiment  and  experiment  and  experiment  some  more. 
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Garden  Events 


AUGUST 

WORKSHOP  — PATIO  PLANTERS.  New  ideas  and  new  plants  for  large  containers.  Wednesday, 
August  15,  2  p.m. 

CLASS  —  POISONOUS  AND  EDIBLE  PLANTS.  One  of  our  most  popular  classes.  3  Thursday  sessions 
plus  a  field  trip.  Starts  August  23,  7  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  —  SAN  FRANCISCO  PEAKS  -  Late  summer  wildflowers  and  cool  weather.  Leave  at  6  p.m. 
on  August  25. 

SEPTEMBER 

CLASS  — GYMNOSPERMS  OF  ARIZONA.  All  the  conifers  and  other  "naked  seed"  plants.  2 
Wednesday  sessions  plus  a  field  trip.  Starts  September  5,  7  p.m. 

CLASS  — BASIC  BOTANY.  An  often  requested  beginner's  course.  4  Tuesday  sessions.  Starts 
September  11,7  p.m. 

WORKSHOP  — PLANT  PROPAGATION.  Taught  by  Victor  Gass,  head  of  our  propagation  depart¬ 
ment.  1  Saturday  session.  September  22, 10  a.m. 

CLASS  — WILDFLOWERS.  A  beginner's  course  in  learning  about  and  growing  desert  wildflowers.  2 
Wednesday  sessions  plus  a  field  trip.  Starts  September  19,  7  p.m. 

CLASS  — INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DESERT.  A  basic  course  about  Arizona's  deserts.  4  Monday  ses¬ 
sions.  Starts  September  24, 1:30  p.m. 

THREE  DAY  TOUR  — our  third  "plant  safari"  to  Huntington  Botanical  Gardens  in  California  on  their 
plant-sale  weekend.  Other  stops  of  interest  to  collectors.  September  28,  29,  30.  Early  reservations 
essential. 


The  Garden  is  open  every  day  of  the  year  from  9  a.m.  to  sunset. 
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News  &  Notes 

To  say  goodbye  .  .  . 

Director  Rodney  Engard,  under  whose  leadership  the 
Garden  has  made  substantial  progress  during  the  past  three 
years,  has  resigned  his  position  in  order  to  concentrate  on  ad¬ 
vanced  studies  in  the  field  of  botany.  We  wish  him  the  best  of  good 
fortune  in  his  chosen  work  —  may  he  discover  many  new  plants 
and  achieve  the  fame  and  happiness  he  deserves.  The  “blossom¬ 
ing"  of  the  Garden  in  recent  years  has  been  a  source  of  pride  to 
all  Members.  Credit  for  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved 
should  be  given  to  Director  Engard  who  worked  in  partnership 
with  a  talented  staff,  a  corps  of  dedicated  volunteers  and  a 
supporting  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr.  Engard’s  botanical  knowledge 
and  administrative  “green  thumb"  have  helped  the  Garden  to 
grow  in  its  services  to  Members  and  the  public,  in  its  scientific 
reputation  and  in  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  its  plant 
collections.  He  will  be  missed. 

.  .  .  and  to  say  hello. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Huckins  of  Webster  Groves,  Missouri, 
assumed  the  position  of  Director  in  September.  He  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  botany  from  Cornell  University  in  1972.  In  the  same  year 
he  received  a  research  grant  from  Oxford  University.  After  his 
extensive  work  at  both  institutions,  Dr.  Huckins  worked  five 
years  with  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  where  he  progressed 
from  Curator  of  Tropical  Plants  to  Chairman  of  the  Indoor 
Horticulture  Department.  Dr.  Huckins  has  also  published 
considerable  botanical  material  since  1965.  We  are  happy  to  have 
a  man  of  his  accomplishments  taking  up  the  reins  here  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

*  *  * 

Thanks  to  Board  Member  Margaret  Caldwell,  we  have  some 
new  and  well-designed  benches  on  the  grounds  where  visitors 
may  rest  and  enjoy  the  Garden.  Mrs.  Caldwell  feels  —  and  we 
agree  with  her  —  that  we  need  still  more  of  these  benches,  so 
would  some  good  friends  add  to  her  effort  to  make  the  Garden  a 
pleasanter  place?  These  handsome  benches  cost  under  $60  each. 

*  *  * 

Last  summer  Joan  Skirvin  and  Martha  Passwater,  who  have 
both  won  numerous  awards  in  past  Cactus  Shows,  taught  our 
workshops  in  plant  preparation  for  exhibition  in  future  shows.  We 

(Continued  on  page  95) 
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Yuccas  as  a  Resource  in  the  Arid  and  Changing  West 

by  Howard  Scott  Gentry 
(concluded) 


2.  A  thick  grove  of  Joshua  Trees  (Yucca  brevifolia)  in  the  Mohave  Desert 
near  Pioneer  Town,  California. 


In  the  mid-1970s  a  pharmaceutical  firm  became  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
securing  sapogenin  from  yuccas.  An  investigation,  with  the  writer’s  advisement,  was 
made  of  the  Joshua  Tree.  Phillip  Simpson  at  UCSB,  whose  PhD  thesis  was  a  study  of 
Yucca  brevifolia,  was  commissioned  to  make  a  detailed  survey  of  the  denser  accessible 
stands  of  trees.  He  examined  the  Cima  Dome  forest  in  eastern  San  Bernardino  County  in 
detail.  He  mapped  boundaries  around  this  large  forest  and  made  several  hectare 
quadrants  for  quantitative  data.  He  considered  the  grove  as  Y.  brevifolia  var. 
jaegeriana,  less  tall  than  var.  brevifolia  and  therefore  easier  of  fruit  harvest.  His 
estimate  of  fruit  per  acre  34-200  pounds  was  considerably  lower  than  Wolf’s  1944 
estimate,  but  this  was  year  1975,  which  generally  was  not  a  good  fruiting  year.  There  are 
years  when  the  Joshua  Tree  bears  virtually  no  fruit  and  years  when  yield  is  strikingly 
heavy. 

It  is  possible  to  estimate  the  value  of  yucca  seed  as  a  steroid  resource.  Taking  Simp¬ 
son’s  figure  of  200  lbs.  of  fruits  per  acre  for  the  72,960  acres  in  the  Cima  Dome  grove,  a 
good  year  would  yield  over  16,000,000  pounds  of  fruit  or  about  5,000,000  pounds  of  seed. 
From  the  seed  we  could  expect  to  extract  250,000  pounds  of  sapogenin  (5  per  cent  content 
of  dry  weight  of  seed).  With  a  nominal  value  of  $15  per  pound,  the  gross  value  of  our 
starting  steroid  would  be  about  $3,750,000  from  the  Cima  Dome  grove  alone.  This 
represents  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  exploitable  Joshua  Tree  groves.  Our  yucca  stands 
represent  a  potential  multimillion  dollar  resource. 
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In  1976  the  writer  and  Lyle  McGill  made  an  experimental  harvest  operation  for  the 
Schering  Corp.  of  10,000  pounds  of  yucca  fruits.  This  was  done  near  Yucca  Valley  in  the 
Little  San  Bernardino  Mountains  of  southern  California.  A  crew  of  five  men,  working 
with  a  light  pick-up  truck  and  conventional  make-shift-do  tools,  were  able  to  collect 
10,000  pounds  of  mature  dried  fruits  in  about  400  man  hours.  The  seed  was  successfully 
separated  from  the  pulpy  fruit  in  a  conventional  grain  mill  in  Yuma,  Arizona.  This 
operation  demonstrated  that  harvest  of  yucca  seed  would  be  practicable  in  good  seeding 
years  by  refinement  of  collecting  methods  and  development  of  special  harvest  tools. 

The  extensive  native  stands  of  fleshy  fruited  yuccas  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
appear  to  represent  large  untapped  sources  for  steroidal  drugs,  Fig.  2.  In  addition  to 
Yucca  brevifolia ,  there  are  extensive  stands  of  Y.  schidigera  and  Y.  baccata  in  the 
United  States.  In  Mexico  Y.  filifera  is  widespread,  although  stands  are  sparse  and  open, 
while  Y.  decipiens  and  Y.  carnerosana  occur  in  numerous  wild  stands,  some  in  con¬ 
centrations. 

However,  there  are  complications  in  gaining  access  to  collect  fruit.  Private  land 
owners  may  want  to  conserve  the  fruit  for  their  cattle.  Much  of  the  wild  yucca  stands  are 
on  federal  or  state  lands.  Collection  permits  must  be  obtained  and  harvest  operations 
made  under  state  or  federal  supervision.  Wheeled  vehicles  like  trucks  are  generally  no 
longer  allowed  off  roads.  Sustained  demand,  however,  could  engender  general 
cooperation  and  a  community  modus  operandi. 

If  these  stands  have  such  worth,  would  it  not  be  better  to  bring  yuccas  into 
cultivation,  where  yields  could  be  increased  and  handled  with  efficiency?  Yes,  except 
that  yuccas  are  too  slow  to  grow  and  mature.  The  larger  yucca  trees  are  thought  to  be 
several  hundred  years  old.  Vasek  (1973)  found  that  a  wild  plant  of  Yucca  brevifolia  grew 
only  109.5  cm  in  11  years  or  about  10  cm  per  year.  Webber  (1953)  reported  Y.  schottii,  the 
fastest  growing  yucca  he  had  in  cultivation,  averaged  only  3.35  cm  per  year.  At  such  slow 
rates  it  would  require  40  to  50  years  for  baccate  yuccas  to  reach  mature  fruiting  sizes  of  2 
to  4  m  tall.  The  yucca  farmer  would  die  of  ennui,  or  starve  to  death,  long  before  his  or¬ 
chard  bore  fruit. 

It  is  possible  to  make  an  instant  orchard  by  transplanting  mature  wild  trees  directly 
into  cultivation.  These  trees  have  shallow  roots  and  are  easily  lifted  with  chain  and 
mechanical  hoist  on  a  tractor.  In  orchards  they  could  be  watered,  fertilized,  and 
mechanically  harvested.  However,  such  transplants  are  expensive.  The  $25  to  $75  cost  of 
each  tree  for  such  transplants  would  probably  require  20  to  30  or  more  years  of  good  seed 
harvest  to  repay  the  initial  planting  costs.  We  do  not  even  know  what  yearly  seed 
production  we  could  expect  from  such  a  planting.  However,  there  may  be  special 
situations  where  such  transplants  would  prove  desirable.  For  instance,  in  the 
beautification  of  highways,  where  roadside  yuccas  could  be  conveniently  harvested 
along  the  accessible  highway  borders. 

Prospects  for  cultivation  would  greatly  improve  if  a  rapid  maturing  variety  could  be 
located  among  the  12  to  14  species  of  the  baccate  group.  A  tree  yucca  that  started  bearing 
in  8  to  10  years,  and  continued  bearing  on  a  yearly  or  alternate-year  basis,  would  greatly 
change  the  prospects  for  bringing  yucca  into  orchard  culture.  The  rich  living  assortment 
of  wild  and  cultivated  yuccas  should  be  surveyed  for  this  type  of  plant. 

The  idea  of  exploiting  our  wild  yuccas  will  no  doubt  stir  resentment  in  some  wilder¬ 
ness  lovers,  but  I  believe  that  careful  management  of  wild  stands  is  not  incompatible 
with  preservation.  In  view  of  the  potential  values  in  steroid  drugs,  the  wild  stands  of 
baccate-fruited  yuccas  merit  special  attention.  Where  accessible  and  growing  dense 
enough,  some  would  be  worth  improving  by  clearing  off  competing  shrubbery,  and  some 
by  simple  rain-feeding  with  runoff  water  by  means  of  small  feeder  dikes.  Special  studies 
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could  be  made  to  determine  why  yuccas  flower  so  irregularly.  Pollination  should  be 
improved. 

Will  our  beautiful  wild  yucca  groves  become  semi-wild  orchards  periodically  put  to 
man’s  intensive  use?  This  may  well  be  the  trend  of  the  future. 
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The  Garden's 
FIRST  FALL  SEED  SALE 
Saturday,  October  6th,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

What  can  you  get  for  fifty  cents?  A  spread  of  rose-pink  Elegant 
Clarkia  flowers  —  two  hundred  Saguaros  for  your  great-grandchildren  to 
enjoy  —  a  square  yard  of  blue  or  white  African  daisies  next  spring  — 
enough  Devil’s  Claws  to  decorate  your  garden  and  also  supply  you  with 
basket-weaving  material  —  and  more  wildflowers,  trees,  shrubs,  suc¬ 
culents  and  cacti  to  grow  indoors  and  out. 

Seeds  of  more  than  100  different  plants  will  go  on  sale  for  fifty  cents  a 
packet,  most  of  them  from  plants  cultivated  here  at  the  Garden  or  field- 
collected  in  Arizona  and  Mexico  by  staff  members  and  friends.  We’ll  also 
have  on  sale,  for  your  convenience,  some  special  soil  mixes  and  other 
garden  supplies  to  start  you  on  a  successful  seed-growing  adventure. 

Expert  advice  and  useful  leaflets  will  be  yours  for  the  asking,  and  a 
variety  of  practical  demonstrations  will  be  presented  during  the  day. 

A  partial  list  of  some  of  the  very  interesting  seeds  is  enclosed  with 
this  issue  so  you  can  check  off  the  ones  that4 appeal  to  you.  But  there  is 
only  a  limited  supply  of  some  uncommon  species,  and  you’d  be  wise  to 
come  early. 
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Horehound,  a  Very  Ancient  Remedy 


My  first  taste  of  horehound  was  my  last. 
I  sampled  it  once  long  ago  when  we  found 
horehound  drops  in  an  old  fashioned  candy 
store  in  Northhampton,  Mass.  Mother 
remembered  having  been  given  horehound 
for  a  cold  when  she  herself  was  a  child,  but 
I  decided  I’d  rather  have  a  bad  cold  than 
taste  the  stuff  again. 

Apparently,  you  either  loathe  horehound 
or  you  love  it,  as  I  learned  recently.  We 
were  planning  this  article  for  the  Bulletin, 
and  in  talking  about  horehound  with  the 
Garden’s  staff  and  several  volunteers  I 
found  out  that  all  knew  of  horehound  as  a 
medicinal  plant,  many  remembered 
having  been  given  horehound  drops  or 
syrup  for  colds,  and  half  of  them  even  liked 
the  taste. 

Horehound,  Marrubium  vulgare ,  is  a 
European  plant  of  the  mint  family,  in¬ 
troduced  into  North  America  and  so  well 
naturalized  that  it  has  become  a  weed  in 
the  western  states.  Many  naturalized 
European  plants  got  here  accidentally,  but 
immigrants  carried  horehound  to  America 
and  across  the  continent  time  and  again  as 


part  of  the  “herbs  and  simples”  in  their 
baggage,  plants  essential  for  home¬ 
brewed  medicines. 

Horehound  was  held  to  be  “one  of  the 
best  medicinal  plants  of  Europe”  (Hariot) 
for  more  than  2400  years,  at  least  since  its 
mention  in  Theophrastus’  “Enquiry  into 
Plants”  written  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

Some  five  hundred  years  later,  Dioscori- 
des,  physician  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
spoke  in  his  “De  Materia  Medica”  of 
horehound  as  a  remedy  for  asthma,  and 
his  Roman  contemporary,  Pliny, 
recommended  a  sort  of  snuff  made  from 
the  powdered  leaves  and  seeds  for  snake 
bites  and  chest  pains. 

One  of  the  treasures  in  the  Garden’s 
library  is  a  first  edition  of  Lyte’s  1578 
translation  of  Dodoens’  “Cruydeboeck”, 
the  single  most  important  herbal  of  that 
era.  (Gerard’s  famous  “Herball”  is  hardly 
more  than  an  expanded  copy  of  Dodoens.) 
Lyte’s  translation,  titled  “A  Niewe  Her- 
ball”,  is  a  big,  thick  volume  illustrated 
with  woodcuts  and  printed  in  old  English 
black  letters  that  are  hard  to  read  today. 
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Nevertheless,  the  vigorous  style  makes  it  a  the  chapter  on  horehound,  as  short  as  I 
pleasure  to  read,  and  the  erratic  spelling  could  bear  to  make  them, 
adds  to  the  charm.  Here  are  excerpts  from 


Of  Horehounde.  Chap,  lxxxi 
The  Kyndes 

There  be  foure  kindes  of  Horehounde,  in  fashion  one  like  to  another.  The  whiche  for 
all  that  in  La  tine  have  their  particular  or  severall  names.  The  first  kinde  is  our  white 
Horehounde,  the  seconde  is  the  Black  stinking  Horehounde.  The  third  is  Stachys  or  field 
Horehounde.  The  fourth  is  water  or  Marrishe  Horehounde. 


The  Description 

The  white  Horehounde  hat  many  square  &  white  hoare,  or  hearie  stalkes,  the  leaves 
be  rounde,  crompled,  hearie,  ashe  coloured,  and  of  no  lothesome  favour.  The  floures  be 
white,  and  growing  forth  of  small,  sharpe,  and  prickley  huskes,  compassing  the  stalkes, 
like  in  fashion  to  a  ringe  or  garlande  in  which  (prickley  huskes),  after  that  the  floure  is 
vanished,  there  is  founde  a  rough  seede.  The  roote  is  blacke  with  many  threddie  strings. 

The  Place 

The  white  Horehound  and  the  blacke  do  grow  with  us  in  all  rough  and  unmanured 
places,  by  walles,  hedges,  wayes,  and  aboute  the  borders  of  fieldes. 

The  Tyme 

All  these  herbes  do  moste  commonly  floure  in  July. 

The  Names 

The  firste  kinde  is  called  in  Greeke  (prasion);  in  Latine  Marrubium;  in  Shops 
Prasium :  in  Italian  Marrabio :  in  Spanish  Marruvios :  in  English  Horehounde  and  white 
Horehounde . (other  languages  follow) 

The  Vertues 

The  white  Horehounde  boyled  in  water  and  dronken,  doth  open  and  comforte  the 
Lyver  and  the  Melte,  or  Spleene,  and  is  good  against  all  the  stoppings  of  the  same,  it 
clenseth  the  breast  &  the  lunges,  also  it  is  profitable  against  an  olde  Cough,  the  payne  of 
the  side,  and  the  olde  spitting  of  bloud,  &  against  the  Tysike  (tuberculosis)  and  ulceration 
of  the  lunges. 

The  same  take(n)  with  the  root  of  Iris,  causeth  to  spet  out  al  grosse  humours  and 
tough  flegmes,  that  are  gathered  within  the  breast. 


The  medicinal  applications  continue  for 
another  half  page,  and  include 
preparations  of  the  plant  boiled  in  wine, 
mixed  with  “wine  and  Hony”,  mixed  with 
“Hennes  greace”,  etc.  etc.  They  were  to  be 
used  for  easy  childbirth,  for  “noughty 
ulcers’’,  and  for  “them  that  have  ben 
bitten  of  Serpentes,  and  venemous 
beastes”. 

Truly  a  valuable  plant.  Martinez  even 
quotes  a  Spanish  saying  that  translates 
roughly  into  “A  pint  of  horehound  tea  a 
day  is  good  for  what  ails  you.” 

Horehound  arrived  in  the  Southwest 
from  two  directions:  from  the  Atlantic 


coast,  and  even  earlier  from  the  south  as  a 
medicinal  plant  the  Franciscans  brought 
to  Mexico.  Today  it  can  still  be  found  in 
“aboute  the  borders  of  fieldes”  throughout 
the  West,  and  even  locally  in  Scottsdale’s 
Eldorado  Park  among  the  shrubs  by  the 
lake.  It  grows  to  two  feet  or  more  in  height 
and  spreads  twice  as  wide.  As  Dodoens 
originally  wrote,  the  stems  are  square  and 
white-haired,  and  the  whitish  hairy  leaves 
are  round  and  “crompled”.  The  hoariness 
of  horehound  (sometimes  spelled  “hoar- 
hound”)  makes  it  easy  to  identify. 

Although  Heriot  wrote  in  1900  that  hore- 

( continued  on  page  95) 
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The  Octopus  ",  Cereus  gum  mosus 


Doubtless  the  discussion  of  this  taxon  under  the  name  Cereus  gummosus  Engelm. 
will  raise  some  eyebrows,  if  not  some  hackles.  Taxonomic  “splitters”  will  object  to  yet 
another  “lumping”  of  genera,  yet  whether  you  split  this  species  off  and  place  it  in 
Lemaireocereus  or  isolate  it  still  further  under  Machaerocereus  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  biology  of  the  organism.  In  any  case,  recent  unpublished  work  by  Lyle  McGill 
provides  experimental  evidence  which,  in  my  opinion,  indicates  that  several  widely 
recognized  genera  should  best  be  scrapped  and  their  members  united  under  Cereus. 

Cereus  gummosus  is  abundant  in  Baja  California.  The  plant  can  be  found  on  rocky 
slopes,  along  arroyos  and  alluvial  desert  plains  from  slightly  north  of  Ensenada  to  Cabo 
San  Lucas.  It  is  also  widely  distributed  on  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  including 
Isla  Tiburon,  north  of  Guaymas,  Sonora.  It  is  found  on  the  Sonoran  coast  near  Punta 
Chueca  and  Punta  Sargento.  A  number  of  predominantly  Baja  Californian  floristic 
elements  are  found  along  the  Sonoran  coast,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  perhaps  the 
Cirio,  Fouquieria  columnaria. 


Photographs  of  C.  gummosus  flowers  taken  at  6  a.m.  shortly  before  they 
closed.  These  plants,  at  least,  are  night-blooming. 


Cereus  gummosus  is  known  within  its  range  as  “Pitahaya  Agria”.  The  name  refers 
to  the  sour  but  pleasant  flavor  of  the  fruit,  which  was  a  staple  food  among  local  Indians. 
The  first  impression  of  the  massive  stands  of  Pitahaya  Agria  is  of  a  grotesque  frozen 
army  of  writhing  octopuses.  The  individual  plants  may  be  six  or  seven  meters  wide  and 
three  meters  tall,  with  ascending  to  procumbent,  even  prostrate,  and  frequently  twisted 
branches.  Each  stem  is  four  to  six  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  bears  eight  or  nine  low, 
obtuse  ribs.  Felted  spiny  areoles  are  about  two  centimeters  apart.  The  eight  to  twelve 
radial  spines  are  unequal  in  length  but  are  approximately  one  centimeter  long.  Centrals 
number  three  to  six.  It  is  the  flattened-to-triangular,  stout,  daggerlike  conformation  of 
these  grey -black  centrals  that  united  this  species  with  Cereus  eruca  (the  Creeping  Devil 
Cactus)  to  form  the  genus  Machaerocereus.  Cereus  eruca ,  however,  has  bright  white 
spines.  Broad,  shallow  longitudinal  ridges  and  grooves  are  sometimes  evident,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  old,  large  spines  of  C.  gummosus.  The  lowermost  of  the  central  spines  in 
each  areole  is  normally  more  robust  than  the  other  spines.  It  is  up  to  four  centimeters 
long  and  is  directed  downward. 
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Flowering  occurs  throughout  much  of  the  year,  but  is  most  abundant  in  July  and 
August.  All  of  the  literature  consulted  for  this  article  states  unequivocally  that  flowering 
is  diurnal.  In  May  of  this  year,  however,  I  traveled  to  Baja  California  to  observe  its  many 
botanical  wonders.  Our  party  camped  seven  miles  inland  from  Punta  Chale  on  the  west 
coast  of  Baja  California  del  Sur.  We  camped  on  a  small  bolson  (playa)  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  Cereus  gummosus.  Three  plants  were  observed  in  bud  at  6  p.m.  Inspection 
at  8  p.m.  revealed  that  the  buds  were  opening.  A  trip  at  6  a.m.  to  photograph  the  plants  in 
flower  revealed  that  the  flowers  were  quickly  folding.  A  final  look  before  our  7:30  a.m. 
departure  left  no  doubt  that  the  flowering  was  finished.  The  perianth  was  completely 
collapsed  and  withering  over  the  style  and  stamens.  Whether  these  observations  were  of 
an  aberrant  phenomenon,  of  only  local  occurrence,  or  of  widespread  occurrence,  is  not 
known.  Further  observations  by  others  would  be  welcome. 

The  flowers  are  10  to  14  cm  long.  The  perianth  tube  and  dorsal  surface  of  outer  tepals 
is  purplish  red.  The  inner  perianth  segments  are  very  pale  pink,  and  the  perianth  tube 
bears  a  few  scattered  acute  scales.  The  ovulary  is  densely  covered  with  spiny,  wool¬ 
bearing  areoles.  These  areoles  may  also  occur  in  the  axils  of  the  scales  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  perianth  tube. 

The  fruit  is  a  spherical  scarlet  berry  six  to  eight  cm  in  diameter.  The  fruits  bear 
clusters  of  spiny  areoles  which  abscise  as  the  fruit  ripens.  The  acid  red-purple  pulp  has 
many  2.5  mm  long  fine-textured  but  pitted  black  seeds,  which  are  acutely  angled  on  the 
back. 

The  Spanish  reportedly  regarded  this  fruit  as  effective  in  the  treatment  of  scurvy. 
Britton  and  Rose  in  Cactaceae  even  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  “pitahaya  agria  is  probably 
the  most  valuable  fruit  of  lower  California”.  They  add  that  the  pulp  of  mashed  stems  is 
thrown  into  running  streams  to  poison  fish. 

One  of  the  conditions  which  contributes  to  the  grotesque  appearance  of  all  the  plants 
in  this  area  is  that  they  are  festooned  and  encrusted  with  many  luxuriant  lichens,  in¬ 
cluding  orange  Teloschistes,  and  green  and  grey  Usnea  and  Ramalina.  Doubtless  con¬ 
siderable  shading  occurs  because  of  these  epiphytes,  with  subsequent  photosynthetic  re¬ 
ductions.  Some  of  the  lichens  known  as  “Orchilla”  provided  much  of  the  income  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  area  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  They  were  collected  and  exported 
from  Magdalena  Bay  to  England  for  use  in  dyeing. 

This  plant  is  an  easy  horticultural  subject,  at  least  in  the  Phoenix  area.  It  may  be 
readily  started  from  cuttings.  In  fact,  in  the  wild  when  branches  touch  the  ground,  they 
frequently  root  and  start  new  plants.  This  habit  is  similar  to  that  of  Rathbunia,  which  the 
stems  resemble  superficially.  Greenhouse  or  shade  cultivation  results  in  narrower, 
weaker  stems  with  shorter  spines  and  greater  distances  between  the  areoles. 

REFERENCES 
Borg,  Cacti 

Brandegee,  Proceed,  of  Calif.  Acad,  of  Sciences,  2nd  Series,  Vol  II,  1889 
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Horehound 

(continued  from  page  92) 

hound  “no  longer  has  the  popularity  it  once 
had”,  a  call  to  a  local  pharmacy  revealed 
that  there  is  still  a  small  but  regular 
demand  for  horehound  cough  drops  in  the 
drugstores  of  1979. 

For  readers  with  fond  memories  of  the 
taste  of  horehound  drops,  or  for  the 
curious,  here  is  a  recipe  for  horehound 
candy  found  and  improved  on  by  Nadine 
Tuttle  and  recently  printed  in  the  news¬ 
letter  of  the  Northern  Nevada  Native  Plant 
Society.  We  reprint  it  with  the  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  both  parties. 

Horehound  Candy 

3  pints  boiling  water 

1  quart  loosely  packed  horehound  leaves 
and  stems 

4  cups  sugar 

1V4  cups  dark  corn  syrup 
1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine 

Pour  boiling  water  over  horehound. 
Steep  five  minutes.  The  tea  should  be 
bitter  tasting  and  dark,  but  not  black. 
Strain.  Measure  2  cups  of  this  tea  and 
combine  with  sugar,  corn  syrup  and 
butter.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  cook,  stirring 
occasionally,  to  hard-crack  (300  degrees 
F).  Skim  off  any  residue  that  may  form 
around  sides  of  pan  during  cooking.  Pour 
into  buttered  pan  (15V2  x  IOV2  x  1  pan). 
Score  with  knife  and  break  into  squares. 
Yields  about  2  pounds. 

REFERENCES 

Curtin,  Healing  Herbs  of  the  Upper  Rio 
Grande 

Heriot,  Plantes  Medicinales  Indigenes 
Kearney  &  Peebles,  Arizona  Flora 
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Martinez,  Plantas  Medicinales  de  Mexico 
Parker,  Arizona  Weeds 
Theophrastus,  Enquiry  into  Plants 
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The  illustration  on  page  91  is  reproduced 
from  a  woodcut  in  the  Garden  Library’s 
copy  of  Lyte’s  “A  Niewe  Herball”. 


Desert  Landscaping 
Classes 

This  month  the  Garden  has  again 
scheduled  the  popular  and  useful  course  on 
desert  landscaping.  Participants  learn  the 
basics  of  desert  landscape  design  and  then 
apply  them,  under  a  landscape  architect’s 
supervision,  to  detailed  plans  for  their  own 
gardens.  Our  instructor  this  year  is  Robert 
Toth,  a  highly-regarded  architect  with  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  desert  plants.  He  is 
a  member  of  Andrew  M.  Toth  Associates,’ 
architects.  He  will  teach  a  series  of  four 
evening  classes  beginning  on  October  24th. 

A  prerequisite  for  enrollment  in  the 
course  is  completion  of  the  two-session 
Plant  Materials  course  to  be  held  on  Oc¬ 
tober  10th  and  17th.  Fees  for  the  Plant 
Materials  course  are  $6.00  for  Garden 
Members  and  $8.00  for  non-members.  F ees 
for  the  Desert  Landscaping  course  are 
$12.00  for  Members,  $15.00  for  non¬ 
members. 

To  register  for  either  or  both  of  the 
courses,  or  for  more  information, 
telephone  the  Garden  at  947-2800. 


News  &  Notes 

(continued  from  page  87) 

are  tentatively  scheduling  a  repeat 
workshop  in  January,  so  watch  for  the 
opportunity  to  learn  from  these  skilled 
exhibitors. 

*  *  * 

The  Docent  Training  course  will  start 
on  the  22nd  of  October.  This  ten-week 
course  is  a  fine  way  to  learn  about  the 
desert  and  arid-land  flora,  and  about  our 
fascinating  Garden.  After  you've  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  you  will  lead  tours  of  the 
Garden  or  do  other  interesting  volunteer 
jobs.  There  is  no  fee  for  this  course.  For 
more  information,  contact  Sylvia  Forbes 
at  the  Garden. 
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Garden  Events 


OCTOBER 

CLASS  — INTERMEDIATE  PLANT  DRAWING.  Pen-and-ink  as  well  as  watercolor  techniques.  4 
Wednesday  sessions.  Starts  October  3,  1  p.m. 

FALL  SEED  SALE-OCTOBER  6-OVER  100  DIFFERENT  CACTUS,  SUCCULENTS,  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  WILDFLOWERS.  MANY  SPECIALTIES.  Instructions  and  demonstrations  planned  all 
day. 

CLASS  — PLANT  MATERIALS.  The  range  of  plant  materials  to  use  in  landscaping.  (Prerequisite  for 
Desert  Landscaping  Class.)  2  Wednesday  sessions.  Starts  October  10,  7  p.m. 

CLASS  — KEYS  FOR  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION.  Learning  to  use  botanical  keys.  An  intermediate 
course.  6  Thursday  sessions.  Starts  October  11,  1 :30  p.m. 

DOCENT  TRAINING  CLASSES  BEGIN  ON  OCTOBER  22.  Our  graduate  docents  are  much  in  de¬ 
mand  as  tour  leaders.  This  is  very  rewarding  volunteer  work.  Call  the  Garden  for  details. 

CLASS  —  DESERT  LANDSCAPING.  Learn  designing  of  desert  gardens  from  a  professional  landscape 
architect.  4  Wednesday  sessions.  Starts  October  24,  7  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  —  QUEEN  CREEK  and  WHITLOW  DAM.  High  desert  vegetation.  Saturday,  October  27,  8 
a.m. 

NOVEMBER 

CLASS  — DESERTS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  There  are  four  major  ones,  with  distinctive  features.  4 
Monday  sessions.  Starts  November  12,  7  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  — SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  PARK.  Lots  of  interesting  plants  here.  Saturday,  November  17, 
8  a.m. 

CLASS  IRRIGATION  TECHNIQUES.  Gaylon  Coates,  irrigation  specialist,  will  teach  the  latest  tech¬ 
niques  and  discuss  versatile  new  materials.  2  Wednesday  sessions.  Starts  November  28,  7  p.m. 


The  Garden  is  open  every  day  of  the  year  from  9  a.m.  to  sunset. 
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Cover:  Coryphantha  scheeri  var.  robustispina 

(Schott.)  L.  Benson,  has  a  limited  distribution  in  Pima 
and  Santa  Cruz  Counties  of  Arizona  and  northern 
Sonora,  Mexico.  This  cactus  is  classified  as  a  threat¬ 
ened  species  in  the  Endangered  and  Threatened  Plants 
of  the  United  States  lists  published  in  1978.  (DBG 
photo). 
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From  the  Director 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to  join  the  Staff  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
the  Members,  Staff,  Trustees  and  Volunteers  of  this  fine  south¬ 
western  landmark  with  its  solid  reputation  in  the  botanical 
garden  world. 

Over  the  next  several  years,  the  Garden  looks  to  the 
development  of  a  long  range  plan  which  will  focus  on  its  overall 
design.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  “master  plan”  will  be  to 
enable  us  to  develop  programs  and  facilities  which  most  ef¬ 
fectively  accomplish  the  purposes  of  our  institution  —  to  con¬ 
serve,  grow  and  study  plants  from  the  arid  regions  of  the  world 
and  to  educate  the  public  about  the  many  and  diverse  ways  that 
man  depends  upon  these  plants. 

In  order  to  accomplish  our  purposes,  I  believe  that  we  must 
work  to  make  the  Garden  more  attractive  and  exciting.  This  will 
require  a  broader  base  of  financial  support  for  the  Garden, 
necessitating  a  greater  involvement  with  the  community  at 
large. 

At  the  heart  of  every  successful  non-profit  cultural  institution 
is  the  volunteer  and  I  am  totally  committed  to  expanding  our 
volunteer  program.  There  is  no  phase  of  the  Garden’s  operation 
which  cannot  be  improved  by  volunteer  assistance  and  we  must 
increasingly  encourage  this  kind  of  support. 


I  am  pleased  to  welcome  Rebecca  Henry  of  Phoenix  who  will 
replace  Elizabeth  Fritz  as  our  Librarian.  After  seven  years  as  a 
regular  member  of  Staff,  on  a  volunteer  basis,  Elizabeth  will  be 
relinquishing  her  responsibilities  to  enjoy  other  pursuits  and  to 
assist  Becky  with  some  specific  improvements  to  our  library. 
Becky  comes  to  us  with  four  years  of  experience  in  the  Phoenix 
Public  Library  system  after  receiving  a  Bachelor’s  Degree  in 
Spanish  from  Arizona  State  University  and  a  Master’s  Degree  in 
Library  Science  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Those  interested  in  becoming  charter  members  of  the 
Phoenix  chapter  of  the  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  are  invited 
to  attend  an  organizational  meeting  of  this  group  in  the  Garden’s 
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Richter  Library  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  7  November.  Of¬ 
ficers  of  the  chapter  will  be  elected  at  this  time.  Although  this 
Society  is  independent  of  the  Garden,  many  of  its  activities  are 
compatible  with  the  Garden’s  purposes  and  I  encourage  close 
cooperation  between  the  two  organizations. 


A  THIRTY-YEAR  INDEX  OF  PLANT  ARTICLES 
IN  THE  SAGUAROLAND  BULLETIN 

(1947-1977) 

The  Saguaroland  Bulletin  began  publication  in  1947  and  has  been  published 
regularly  since  that  year.  It  appears  ten  times  a  year,  monthly  except  for  the  June- 
July  and  August-September  issues.  This  index  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
Bulletin's  existence  is  restricted  to  articles  on  individual  species  and  on  individual 
genera.  General  articles  on  collecting  expeditions,  aspects  of  the  desert,  hor¬ 
ticulture,  etc.,  are  not  included.  The  plants  are  listed  alphabetically  by  botanical 
name  and  under  the  accepted  names  at  the  time  of  publication. 

(Back  issues  of  the  Saguaroland  Bulletin  are  available  at  $1.00  per  copy.  Ad¬ 
dress  requests  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  P.O.  Box  5415,  Phoenix, 
Arizona  85010.  Photocopies  of  individual  articles  are  not  available.) 


Abronia  villosa 
Jun-Jul  65 

Abutilon  californicum 
Apr  71 

Abuti/on  pringlei 
Aug-Sep  71 

Acacia  aneura 
Aug-Sep  65 

A  ca  cia  angus  tissima 
Aug-Sep  62 

Acacia  constricta 
Dec  71 

Acacia  craspedocarpa 
Apr  76 

Acacia  cym bispina 
May  64 

Acacia  farnesiana 
Oct  61 

Acacia  millefolia 
Dec  72 

Acacia  restiacea 
Apr  74 

Acacia  salic ina 
Aug-Sep  65 
Feb  74 

Acacia  stenophylla 
Jan  76 

Acacia  willardiana 
Aug-Sep  63 


Agave  spp. 

Apr  53 
Nov  74 
Aug-Sep  75 
May  77 

Agave  arizonica 
Apr  77 

Agave  chrysantha 
Jun-Jul  74 

Agave  deserti 
May  74 

Agave  ferox 
Apr  73 

Agave  lecheguilla 
Aug-Sep  55 

Agave  parryi 
Nov  69 

Agave  toumeyana 
Apr  65 

Agave  potrerana 
Aug-Sep  77 

Allium  spp. 

Feb  62 

Allium  palmeri 
May  58 

Aloe  spp. 

Jan  50 

Aloe  albiflora 
Dec  68 


Aloe  vera 
Jan  48 

Amaranthus  paniculatus 
Oct  58 

Amoreuxia  palmatifida 
Oct  77 

Amsinckia  intermedia 
Feb  64 
Apr  75 
Jan  77 

Amsonia  hirtella 
Aug-Sep  68 

Ancistrocactus  tobuschii 
Aug-Sep  52 

Anemopsis  calif ornica 
Nov  62 

Anisacanthus  thurberi 
Aug-Sep  67 

A  n  iso  cere  us/ Hero  cere  us/ Pachy- 
cereus 
Mar  57 

Anisocereus/ Pterocactus 
Mar  57 

Aplopappus  acradenius 
Nov  71 

Arequipa  leucotricha 
Jan  54 

Arqemone  p/atyceras 
Dec  64 
Jan  77 
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Ariocarpus  fissuratus 
Oct  48 

Asc/epias  subulata 
Aug-Sep  65 

Astrophytum  myriostigma 
Dec  55 
Apr  73 

Atamisquea  emarginata 
Oct  75 

A  triplex  spp. 

Aug-Sep  57 

Atrip/ex  canescens 
Nov  59 

Azureocereus  nobilis 
Nov  60 

Baccharis  sarothroides 
Dec  62 

Baile  ya  multira  dia  ta 
Jan  65 
May  74 

Beaucarnea  spp. 

Aug-Sep  59 

Be/operone  calif ornica 
Nov  60 

Berberis  fremontii 
Nov  61 

Bernardia  incana 
May  70 

Borzicactus/ Maritimocereus 
Jun-Jul  54 
Oct  54 

Brachychiton  popu/neum 
Nov  65 

Bursera  microphy/la 
Jan  52 
Dec  57 
Jun-Jul  62 

Bursera  o  do  rata 
Jan  52 

Caesalpinia  palmeri 
Dec  63 

Caesalpinia  platyloba 
Oct  64 

Caesalpinia  pulcherrima 
Feb  63 

Calliandra  eriophylla 
May  61 

Calochortus  spp. 

Jan  50 

Calochortus  kennedyi 
Oct  70 

Campanula  rotundfolia 
Nov  72 

Canotia  ho/acantha 
Nov  56 
Apr  62 
Jan  70 
Apr  70 

Carnegia  gig  an  tea 
Oct  48 


Oct  49 
Oct  51 
May  58 
Apr  58 
May  58 
Jan  59 
Feb  63 
May  64 
Jan  65 

Cassia  armata 
Mar  69 

Cassia  artemisioides 
May  74 

Cassia  couvesii 
Sep  48 
Apr  55 
Oct  74 

Cassia  wislizenii 
Nov  62 

Castil/eja  chromosa 
Jan  71 

Castil/eja  integra 
Jan  76 

Ceanothus  greggii 
Jun-Jul  69 

Ceiba  acuminata 
Nov  64 

Ce/tis  pallida 
Apr  60 

Centaurea  me/itensis 
Jun-Jul  66 

Cephalocereus  hoppenstedtii 
Aug-Sep  70 
Jan  73 

Cephalocereus  palmeri 
Aug-Sep  71 

Cephalocereus  purpusi 
May  73 
Nov  74 

Cephalocereus  senilis 
Jun-Jul  70 

Cephalocereus  tetetzo 
Dec  74 

Cercidium  floridum 
Feb  62 
Dec  63 
Jan  64 

Cercidium  sonorae 
May  63 

Cercocarpus  montanus 
Dec  61 

Cereus  emoryi 
Feb  77 

Cereus  repandus 
Oct  56 

Chaenactis  stevioides 
Apr  70 

Chilopsis  linearis 
Jul-Aug  48 
Jun-Jul  60 


Chamaecereus  si/vestrii 
Nov61 

Chorizanthe  rigida 
Apr  66 

Cirsium  undulatum 
Oct  59 

Cissus  spp. 

Dec  53 

Cissus  trifoliata 
Jan  67 

Cleome  serrulata 
Oct  49 
Oct  60 

dia  nth  us  formosus 
Oct  74 

Cnidosco/us  angustidens 
Nov71 

Cochiseia  robbinsorum 
Jun-Jul  76 

Co/denia  plicata 
Apr  69 

Co/oradoa  mesae-verdae 
Nov  50 
Oct  53 
Dec  53 
Feb  73 

Co/ubrina  calif  ornica 
Nov  70 

Commelina  dianthrfolia 
Dec  74 

Condalia  g/obosa 
Jan  71 

Condalia  lycioides 
Feb  60 

Copiapoa  spp. 

Nov  53 

Cor  dia  boissieri 
Jan  74 

Corynopuntia  c/avata 
Aug-Sep  67 

Corynopuntia  pu/chel/a 
Nov  68 

Corynopuntia  stan/yi 
Nov  67 

Corynopuntia  stan/yi 
Aug-Sep  66 

Coryphantha  spp. 

Sep  47 
Jun-Jul  53 

Coryphantha  a/versonii 
Feb  75 

Coryphantha  arizonica 
Aug-Sep  72 

Coryphantha  cornuta 
Jan  70 

Coryphantha  ere  eta 
Feb  72 

Coryphantha  macromeris 
Nov  72 
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Coryphantha  mueh/enpfordtii 
var.  robustispina 
May  72 

Coryphantha  pallida 
Apr  69 

Coryphantha  poselgeriana 
Apr  74 

Coryphantha  recurvata 
Jan  71 

Coryphantha  vivipara 
Aug-Sep  73 

Coryphantha  vivipara  var. 
aggreqata 
Jun-Jul  70 

Cotula  australis 
Jan  58 

Coursetia  glandulosa 
Oct  70 

Covi/lea  g/utinosa 
Nov  60 

Crossosoma  bigelovii 
Jan  69 

Croton  texensis 
Feb  59 

Cryptantha  bar  big  era 
Oct  75 

Cucurbita  digitata 
Oct  63 

Cucurbita  foetidissima 
Apr  59 
May  59 

Cy/indropuntia  ( see  also  Opuntia) 

Cy/indropuntia  arbuscula 
Aug-Sep  65 

Cy/indropuntia  acanthocarpa 
Dec  65 

Cy/indropuntia  bigelovii 
Jan  66 

Cy/indropuntia  echinocarpa 
Nov  65 

Cy/indropuntia  fulgida 
May  65 
Dec  68 

Cy/indropuntia  fulgida  var. 
mammi/lata 
May  76 

Cy/indropuntia  fulgida  var. 

mamm.  forma  monstr. 
Aug-Sep  76 

Cy/indropuntia  imbricata 
Feb  76 

C  ylin  drop  un  tia  kleinia  e 
Feb  68 

Cy/indropuntia  leptocau/is 
Jun-Jul  65 
Dec  67 

Cy/in dropun  tia  ramossissima 
Oct  65 
Dec  65 
Jan  69 


Cy/indropuntia  spinosior 
Feb  66 

Cy/indropuntia  versicolor 
Apr  75 

Cy/indropuntia  whipp/ei 
Apr  66 

Da/ea  formosa 
Apr  61 

Da/ea  spinosa 
Oct  71 

Dasylirion  whee/eri 
May  54 
May  67 

Datura  spp. 

Apr  62 

Delphinium  amabi/e 
Jun-Jul  70 

Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca 
May  73 

Dithyrea  wislizenii 
Feb  69 

Dodonaea  viscosa 
Jan  60 

Dolichothele  longimamma 
Feb  70 

Dud/eya  pu/veru/enta 
Feb  67 

Dud/eya  saxosa  collomae 
Mar  67 

Echeveria  spp. 

Mar  54 

Echinocactus  spp. 

Apr  49 
Feb  57 

Echinocactus  grandis 
Oct  70 
Oct  71 

Echinocactus  grusonii 
Feb  66 

Echinocactus  horizonthalonius 
Feb  67 

Echinocactus  intertextus 
Jun-Jul  73 

Echinocactus  parryi 
Nov  53 
Oct  68 

Echinocactus  polycephalus 
Dec  64 
Dec  73 

Echinocereus  spp. 

Dec  53 
Dec  55 
May  57 
Apr  58 

Echinocereus  adustus 
Dec  53 

Echinocereus  bonkerae 
Feb  70 

Echinocereus  boyce-thompsoni 
Dec  71 


Echinocereus  dasyacanthus 
Aug-Sep  71 

Echinocereus  de/aetii 
Nov  72 

Echinocereus  ehrenbergii 
Dec  69 

Echinocereus  enge/mannii 
Feb  69 

Echinocereus  enge/mannii 
var.  nicho/ii 
Apr  69 

Echinocereus  fend/eri 
Nov  53 
May  69 

Echinocereus  fend/eri  var. 
rectispinus 
Feb  72 

Echinocereus  ferrierianus 
Jan  53 

Echinocereus  gonacanthus 
Oct  71 

Echinocereus  /edingii 
Jan  70 

Echinocereus  longisetus 
Nov  68 

Echinocereus  melanacanthus 
Aug-Sep  69 

Echinocereus  mojavensis 
Apr  71 

Echinocereus  pa/meri 
Dec  53 

Echinocereus  pectinatus 
Jun-Jul  55 
Dec  55 
Nov  69 

Echinocereus  pectinatus  var. 
bristo/ii 
Aug-Sep  56 

Echinocereus  pectinatus  var. 
rigidissimus 
Jun-Jul  55 

Echinocereus  penta/ophus 
May  56 
Nov  67 

Echinocereus  po/yacanthus 
Jan  68 
Oct  69 

Echinocereus  rigidissimus 
Nov  66 
Jun-Jul  69 

Echinocereus  robustus 
Jan  72 

Echinocereus  sto/oniferus 
Jan  77 

Echinocereus  stramineus 
Feb  67 

Echinocereus  tay  open  sis 
Aug-Sep  56 

Echinocereus  triglochidiatus 
Apr  48 
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Jan  50 
Dec  54 
Apr  56 

Echinocereus  triglochidiatus  var. 
multicostatus 
Jun-Jul  53 

Echinomastus  spp. 

Apr  57 
Aug-Sep  57 

Echinomastus  acunensis 
Mar  53 
May  71 

Echinomastus  erectocentrus 
May  73 

Echinomastus  johnsonii 
Feb  71 

Echinopsis  hybrid 
Nov  55 

Emmenanthe  penduliflora 
Oct  68 

En celia  farinosa 
Nov  65 

Ephedra  spp. 

Aug-Sep  59 

Epiphyllum  spp. 

Feb  54 
Jun-Jul  67 
Aug-Sep  73 

Epithelantha  micromeris 
Jul-Aug  48 
Dec  69 

Epithelantha  micromeris  var. 
rufispina 
Apr  72 

Eria strum  diffusum 
Feb  70 

Eriqeron  diverqens 
Dec  70 

Eriocereus  pomanensis 
Dec  66 

Erioqonum  def/exum 
Dec  63 

Erioqonum  fasciculatum 
May  71 

Erioqonum  wriqhtii 
Dec  73 

Erodium  cicutarium 
Feb  66 

Erysimum  capita  turn 
Jan  75 

Erythrina  flabelliformis 
Jan  64 

Eschscho/tzia  mexicana 
Oct  64 

Escobaria  tuberculosa 
Oct  72 

Escontria  chiotilla 
Dec  72 

Eucnide  urens 
Nov  77 


Eucalyptus  spathu/ata 
Feb  76 

Euphorbia  antisyphi/itica 
Feb  75 

Evo/vu/us  arizonicus 
Dec  71 

Eysenhardtia  polystachya 
Aug-Sep  69 
Dec  70 

Ferocactus  spp. 

Apr  49 
Feb  57 

Ferocactus  acanthodes 
Jun-Jul  64 

Ferocactus  a/amosanus 
Sep  47 

Ferocactus  covillei 
Nov  64 

Ferocactus  nobilis 
Feb  48 

Ferocactus  pi/osus 
Feb  68 

Ferocactus  recurvus 
Feb  69 

Ferocactus  robustus 
Nov  70 

Ferocactus  viridescens 
Jan  60 

Ferocactus  wislizenii 
Aug-Sep  55 
Jun-Jul  56 
Oct  64 

Fouquieria  columnaris 
(see  also  Idria) 
Oct  76 

Fouquieria  macdouqallii 
Jun-Jul  64 

Fouquieria  sp/endens 
May  49 
Oct  52 
Dec  61 
May  62 
Jun-Jul  72 

Franseria  ambrosioides 
Aug-Sep  72 

Fremontia  calif  or  nica 
Jun-Jul  73 

Franseria  deltoidea 
Apr  73 

Franseria  dumosa 
Feb  73 

Franseria  ilicifolia 
Oct  76 

Funastrum  crisp um 
Jan  69 

Gaillardia  pinnatifidia 
Nov  74 

Galium  Stella  turn 
Nov  74 

Gaura  gracilis 
Feb  75 


G/ycorrhiza  lepidota 
Dec  58 

Gomphrena  caespitosa 
Feb  72 

Graptopetalum  bartrami 

(see  also  G.  rusbyi) 
Feb  74 
Oct  74 

G rap topetalum  rush yi 

(see  also  G.  bartrami) 
Feb  74 

Guaiacum  coulteri 
Dec  64 
Nov  76 

Gutierrezia  lucid  a 
Jan  60 

Gutierrezia  tenuis 
Jan  60 

Haematoxy/on  brasi/etto 
Dec  77 

Flamatocactus  hamatacanthus 
Feb  57 
Mar  57 

He/ianthus  annuus 
Nov  58 
Apr  65 

Flesperaloe  parviflora 
Oct  67 

Flesperaloe  nocturna 
Nov  67 

Hesperocallis  undulata 
Dec  76 

Heterotheca  subaxilla ris 
Nov  75 

Hibiscus  tubiflorus 
Oct  63 

Holacantha  emoryi 
Nov  56 
Dec  69 
Apr  70 

Hymenoc/ea  sal  so  I  a 
Oct  66 

Hymenothrix  wriqhtii 
Oct  72 

Hyptis  emoryi 
Jan  61 

Ibervillea  sonorae 
Aug-Sep  64 

Idria  columnaris 

(see  also  Fouquieria) 
Aug  47 
Jan  57 

Isomeris  arborea 
Aug-Sep  70 

Jacquinia  pungens 
Mar  64 
Aug-Sep  75 

Janusia  gracilis 
Dec  74 

Jatropha  macrorhiza 
Feb  75 
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Ka/lstroemia  gran  diflora 
Jun-Jul  63 
Aug-Sep  74 

Koeberlinia  spinosa 
Nov  56 
Feb  70 
Apr  70 

Krameria  qravi 
Jan  72 

Lamarckia  a  urea 
Feb  73 

Larrea  tridentata 
Apr  59 
May  59 
Nov  60 
Nov  63 
Jun-Jul  65 
Aug-Sep  65 
Oct  65 

Layia  gland u/osa 
Oct  69 

Lemaireocereus  beneckei 
Nov  47 
Dec  70 

Lemaireocereus  dumortieri 
Oct  74 

Lemaireocereus  hollianus 
Feb  74 

Lemaireocereus  marginatus 
Oct  68 
Dec  73 

Lemaireocereus  martinezi 
Feb  75 

Lemaireocereus  ste/latus 
Aug-Sep  73 

Lemaireocereus  thurberi 
Mar  48 
Mar  65 

Lemaireocereus  weberi 
Aug-Sep  74 

Leptocereus  g  randan  us 
Jun-Jul  54 

Lesquere/la  gordonii 
Mar  67 

Leuchtenbergia  principis 
Feb  71 

Leucophyllum  texanum 
Nov  48 

Lewisia  brachycalyx 
Oct  73 

Linaria  dalmadca 
Apr  72 

Linum  lewisii 
Nov  70 

L  inum  puberulum 
Feb  71 

L  obivia  genus 
Jun-Jul  57 

L  obivia  spp. 

Mar  56 


L  obivia  jajoiana 
Aug-Sep  58 

Lobivia  wrighdana 
Jun-Jul  58 

Lophocereus  schotdi 
Feb  65 

Lophocereus  schotdi  var. 
australis 
Jan  74 

Lophocereus  schotti  forma 
mieckleyanus 
Nov  73 
Oct  75 

Lophocereus  schotdi  forma 
monstrosus 
Jun-Jul  66 
Oct  75 

Lophophora  williamsii 
Jan  49 
May  67 

Lotus  rigid  us 
Apr  67 

Lupin  us  aduncus 
Aug-Sep  60 

Lupin  us  argenteus 
Dec  75 

Lupin  us  sparsif/orus 
Jun-Jul  64 

L  ycium  andersonii 
Dec  59 

L  ycium  berlandieri 
Jun-Jul  71 

L  ycium  pallidum 
Dec  59 

Lysiloma  microphylla 
May  62 

Ma/va  parviflora 
Jan  61 

Machaerocereus  eruca 
Aug  49 
Aug-Sep  66 
Oct  73 

Mammillaria  app/anata  •= 
M.gummifera 
var.  applanata 
Nov  73 

Mammillaria  ba/sasoides 
Nov  71 

Mammillaria  chionocepha/a 
Aug-Sep  69 

Mammillaria  compressa 
Apr  71 

Mammillaria  conspicua 
May  70 

Mammillaria  fasciculata 
Nov  70 
Nov  74 

Mammillaria  geminispina 
May  71  ‘ 

Mammillaria  gig  an  tea 
Jan  72 


Mammillaria  goldii 
Dec  77  ‘ 

Mammillaria  gummifera  var. 
applanata 
Jan  75 

Mammillaria  grahamii 
Aug-Sep  74 

Mammillaria  heyderi  var. 
macdouga/ii 
Oct  70 

Mammillaria  lasiacantha 
Mar  52 
Oct  73 

Mammillaria  longiflora 
May  72 

Mammillaria  mainae 
Dec  70 

Mammillaria  microcarpa 
Mar  48 
Nov  57 
Nov  62 
Apr  74 

Mammillaria  microhelia 

var.  microhe/iopsis 
Apr  55 

Mammillaria  miegii-  M.  m/egiana 
May  68 
Aug-Sep  72 

Mammillaria  o/ivae 
Jan  73 
Nov  75 

Mammillaria  perbella 
Nov  69 

Mammillaria  tetrancistra 
Jan  74 

Mammillaria  viperina 
Oct  69 

Mammillaria  wrighdi 
Sep  48 
Feb  74 

Marah  gi/ensis 
May  69 

Maritimocereus/  Martinicereus/ 
Mardnocereus 
Jun-Jul  54 
Oct  54 

Martinicereus  gracilis 
Jun-Jul  54 
Oct  54 

Mascagnia  macroptera 
Jun-Jul  63 

Maurandya  acerifolia 
Jun-Jul  69 

Melampodium  leucanthum 
Nov  68 

Me/ocactus  spp. 

Aug-Sep  55 

Me/ocactus  macranthus 
Apr  56 

Me/ocactus  maxonii 
Dec  53 
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Menodora  scabra 
May  66 

Men  tze/ia  lin  die  yi 
Dec  66 

Mesembryanthemum  spp. 

Nov  49 
Aug-Sep  53 

Micropuntia  spp. 

May  53 

Microseris  linearifolia 
Apr  66 

Milla  biflora 
May  71 

Mimosa  biuncifera 
Feb  72 

Mirabi/is  bigelovii 
Aug-Sep  66 

Mohavea  confertif/ora 
Aug-Sep  77 

Monarda  menthaefolia 
Aug-Sep  73 

Myrtillocactus  qeometrizans 
Feb  73 

Neobesseya  missouriensis 
Aug-Sep  68 

Neobuxbaumia  macrocephalus 
Oct  72 

Neoevansia  diguettii 
Aug  49 
Feb  64 

Neolloydia  conoidea 
Dec  68 
Jan  71 

Neolloydia  johnsonh 
Oct  77 

Nicotiana  glauca 
Apr  63 

Nicotiana  triqonophvlla 
Mar  66 

Nolina  bigelovii 
Apr  67 
Apr  75 

Nolina  microcarpa 
Dec  67 

Nothoscordum  texanum 
Oct  71 

Nyctocereus  oaxacensis 
Dec  53 

Oenothera  del  to  idea 
Jan  67 

Opuntia  ( see  also  Corynopuntia, 
Cy/indropuntia,  Micro¬ 
puntia,  P/atyopuntia) 

Opuntia  Genus  II 
Nov  57 

Opuntia  hybrids 
May  53 

Opuntia  spp. 

Jan  56 
Nov  56 
May  61 


Opuntia  bast laris 
Oct  60 
Dec  66 

Opuntia  basi/aris  var.  aurea 
Oct  67 

Opun  tia  bra  dtiana 
May  77 

Opuntia  ch/orotica 
Jan  67 

Opuntia  compressa 
Oct  55 

Opuntia  compressa  var.  macrorhiza 
Jan  68 

Opuntia  compressa  var. 
microsperma 
Jan  76 

Opuntia  engelmannii 
May  66 

Opuntia  erinacea 
Jun-Jul  67 

Opuntia  erinacea  var.  ursina 
Nov  66 

Opuntia  frag  His 
Dec  75 

Opuntia  fulgida 
May  65 

Opuntia  q/omerata 
Jun  47 

Opuntia  gosse/iniana  var.  santarita 
Jun-Jul  55 
Jan  56 
Jun-Jul  66 

Opuntia  hybrids 
May  53 

Opuntia  laevis 
Apr  67 

Opuntia  leptocaulis 
Dec  48 

Opuntia  macrocentra 
Oct  66 

Opuntia  microdasys 
Aug-Sep  54 

Opuntia  phaeacantha 
May  53 
Jun-Jul  55 
May  67 

Opuntia  rufida 
Aug-Sep  54 

Opuntia  stenopetala 
Jan  69 

Opuntia  undulata 
Jun-Jul  55 

O/neya  tesota 
Nov  61 

Orobanche  ludoviciana 
Apr  73 

Oxytropis  lambert/i 
Jun-Jul  60 

Pachycereus  gaumeri 
Feb  57 


Pachycereus  marginatus 
May  66 

Pachycereus  orcuttii 
Jan  57 

Pachycereus  prinqlei 
Oct  66 

Pe  dila  nth  us  macro  carp  us 
Nov  63 

Pediocactus  bradyi 
Apr  62 

Pediocactus  hermannii 
Aug-Sep  54 
Oct  56 
Aug-Sep  57 

Pediocactus  paradinei 
Aug-Sep  70 

Pelargonium  spp. 

Jan  54 

Peniocereus  greggii 
Jul  47 
Apr  65 
Dec  76 

Penstemon  microphyllus 
Feb  69 

Penstemon  palmeri 
Aug-Sep  71 

Penstemon  parryi 
Nov  64 

Pha celia  campanularia 
Jan  68 

Pha  celia  crenu/ata 
Dec  65 

Phlox  amabilis 
Jan  72 

Phlox  longifolia 
Dec  68 

Phoradendron  calif ornicum 
Oct  65 

Phy satis  crassifo/ia 
Aug-Sep  70 

Pithecellobium  flexicau/e 
Apr  64 

Pittosporum  phil/yraeoides 
Jun-Jul  65 

Plagiobothrys  jonesii 
Jan  66 

P/atystemon  californicus 
Dec  69 

Polygonum  bis  to rto ides 
Apr  74 

Popu/us  wislizenii 
Aug-Sep  58 

Potentil/a  thurberi 
Dec  72 

Proboscidea  altheifolia 
Feb  67 

Prosopis  alba 
Oct  65 

Prosopis  juliflora 
Oct  62 
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Prosopis  juliflora  x  P.  chi/ensis 
Dec  65 

Prosopis  juliflora  var.  velutina 
Dec  65 

Prosopis  o  do  rata 
May  62 

Psa  th yro tes  ramosissima 
Nov  72 

Psilostrophe  cooperi 
Jan  70 

Pterocereus/ Anisocereus 
Mar  57 

Rafinesquia  neomexicana 
Feb  68 

Randia  echinocarpa 
Feb  64 

Rathbunia  a/amosensis 
Jan  54 
Apr  66 
Aug-Sep  72 

Rebutia  genus 
Aug-Sep  57 

Rebutias  Lobivias 
Mar  56 

Rhamnus  corcea 
Dec  60 

Rhus  ovata 
Feb  61 

Rhus  trilobata 
Oct  60 
Jan  62 
Oct  62 

Rumex  hymenosepa/us 
Jun-Jul  59 
Mar  68 

Runyonia  longiflora 
Nov  68 

Salazaria  mexicana 
Apr  69 

Sambucus  mexicanus 
Apr  60 

Schlumbergera  bridgesii 
Aug-Sep  62 

Sc/erocactus  spp. 

Feb  57 
Mar  57 

Sc/erocactus  po/yancistrus 
Apr  72 

Sc/erocactus  w  hip  pie  i 
Jul-Aug  48 
Nov  71 

Sedum  stelliforme 
Aug-Sep  65 

Sedum  cockerelli 
Jan  65 

Se/agine/la  lepidophylla 
Dec  52 

Senecio  lemmoni 
Nov  69 

Senecio  mi/le/obatus 
May  73 


Senecio  neomexicanus 
Jun-Jul  71 

Sida/cea  neomexicana 
Feb  76 

Simmondsia  chinensis 
May  60 
Apr  72 
Oct  72 
Feb  73 

Sisyrinchium  demissum 
Jan  73 

Stan  ley  a  pinnata 
Aug-Sep  69 
Aug-Sep  75 

S  tape  Ha  hirsuta 
Oct  47 

Stetsonia  coryne 
Nov  60 
Jan  66 

Strombocactus  disciformis 
Jan  75 

Sphaera/cea  ambigua 
Apr  63 
Jan  77 

Swertia  parry i 
Nov  73 

Tecoma  stans 
Aug-Sep  54 

Tecoma  stans  var.  angustata 
Aug-Sep  60 

Testudinaria  e/ephantipes 
Nov  53 

Thamnosma  montana 
May  69 

The/ocactus  bicolor  var.  tricolor 
Oct  67 

The/ocactus  buekii 
May  57 

The/ocactus  longispinus 
Aug-Sep  67 

The/ocactus  lophothele 
Dec  71 

The/ocactus  pottsi 
Nov  53 
May  69 

Tidestromia  lanuginosa 
Nov  66 

Tillandsia  recurvata 
Jan  52 
Dec  73 

Toumeya  genus 
Dec  56 
Mar  57 

Toumeya  papyracantha 
Jun  48 
May  53 
Apr  73 

Toumeya  peeblesiana 
Oct  55 


Nov  55 
Aug-Sep  56 
Dec  56 

Tradescantia  pinetorum 
Dec  74 

Trichocereus  spachianus 
May  66 

Trixis  calif ornica 
Feb  71 

Turbinicactus  schwarzii 
Jun-Jul  69 
Typha  latifolia 
Jun-Jul  62 
Utahia  sileri 
Jun  48 
Jun-Jul  52 
Dec  72 

Vauquelinia  calif  ornica 
Jun-Jul  70 
Verbena  wrightii 
May  70 

Verbesma  encehodes  var. 
exauriculata 
Feb  63 

Viguieria  deltoidea 
Mar  70 

Xanthium  commune 
Feb  60 
Yucca  spp. 

Dec  73 

Yucca  aloifolia 
Feb  68 

Yucca  australis 
May  68 

Yucca  baccata 
Oct  61 
Aug-Sep  68 
Yucca  brevifo/ia 
Nov  52 
Oct  68 
Yucca  e/ata 
Apr  55 

Yucca  intermedia 
Jan  68 

Yucca  recurvifo/ia 
Jun-Jul  67 
Yucca  rig  id  a 
Apr  64 

Yucca  schottii 
Oct  69 

Yucca  schidigera 
Aug-Sep  69 

Yucca  whipplei 
Aug-Sep  67 
Zea  mays 
Dec  60 

Zostera  marina 
Dec  73 

Zygocactus  truncatus 
Dec  47 
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The  Devil's  Claw 


By  midsummer  the  days  begin  to  drag, 
hot,  listless,  tiresome.  The  spring’s 
flowers  have  long  since  been  burned  out  by 
the  sun  and  blown  away  by  the  wind.  There 
is  no  rain  and  no  break  in  the  humidity  of 
the  monsoon  that  hangs  over  us.  Then, 
about  the  middle  of  July,  the  pattern  is 
broken  by  a  sudden  shower. 

Meager  or  torrential  as  the  rainfall  may 
be,  within  a  week,  along  the  banns  of 
shallow  washes,  along  the  run-off  from 
roadways,  and  in  depressions  on  the  desert 
where  rain  pools  linger,  there  appear  mats 
of  handsome,  shiny,  heartshaped  leaves, 
the  leaves  of  the  Devil’s  Claw  Probos- 
cidea,  (formerly  Martynia)  arenaria. 

Lightly  lobed  and  ruffled,  the  leaves  are 
hairy,  sticky  and  glandular  and  appear 
alternately  on  succulent,  brittle  stems 
even  more  hairy,  sticky  and  glandular. 

After  the  first  appearance  of  leaves  the 
development  of  Proboscidea  moves 
rapidly. 

Within  two  weeks  large  delightfully 
ruffled,  coppery-yellow  flowers  shaped 
quite  like  a  catalpa’s  appear  above  the 
tangled  mass  of  prostrate  stems  which  by 
then  may  reach  out  from  two  to  five  feet  or 
more. 

The  flower’s  lower  petal,  which  serves 
as  a  landing  deck  for  visiting  insects,  is 
streaked  with  brilliant  orange  splotches 
and  lines  leading  directly  to  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  throat  where  the  nectaries 


are.  Taking  time  and  dallying  about 
among  the  stamens,  the  insect  brushes 
against  the  stigma  and  coats  it  with  pollen 
from  an  earlier  stop-over,  at  the  same 
time  picking  up  ripe  pollen  from  the  an¬ 
thers  of  its  present  host.  Before  leaving  it 
has  obtained  nectar,  fertilized  at  least  one 
flower,  and  picked  up  pollen  to  participate 
in  the  cross-fertilization  of  a  whole  colony. 

In  its  green  stage  the  seed  vessel  looks 
like  an  oversized  okra  pod  with  a  long  tail, 
or  maybe  a  Unicorn’s  horn.  From  4^  to  8 
inches  or  more  long,  and  covered  with  a 
velvety  green  skin,  the  pod  hangs  heavily 
on  the  vine  and  often  slides  to  the  ground  of 
its  own  weight. 

From  September  into  October  the 
capsules  begin  to  separate,  starting  at  the 
tip.  The  formerly  velvety  epidermis  dries, 
becomes  brown  and  brittle,  breaks  and 
falls  away  like  shreds  from  a  bad  burn. 
Freed,  the  halves  of  the  capsule  assume 
divergent  lines  of  curvature,  somewhat 
like  the  spread  of  the  horns  of  old-time 
Texas  Longhorn  cattle.  There  are  two  slim 
auxiliary  spines  stemming  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  capsule,  and  something  of 
a  crest  running  toward  the  base. 

The  claw  is  one  of  Nature’s  most 
ingenious  and  devilish  means  of  seed 
dispersal. 

The  spread  of  the  claws  is  just  wide 
enough  to  slip  easily  around  the  ankle  of  a 
grazing  animal  and  also  sharp  enough  to 
dig  in  and  secure  itself  by  sharp  recurved 
points  so  that  the  next  step  forward  exerts 
pressure  to  split  the  base  of  the  capsule, 
releasing  compact  rows  of  seeds. 

The  seeds  are  either  buried  on  the  spot 
by  the  animal  stamping  and  fighting  the 
pain  in  his  ankle,  or  he  carries  it  along, 
still  fighting  it  and  unsuccessfully  trying  to 
kick  it  off,  and  still  spreading  seeds. 

Three  species  are  found  in  this  state, 
P.  parviflora  throughout  the  state.  P. 
arenaria  in  the  eastern  parts,  and  P. 
altheaefolia  in  the  west.  All  three  have 
been  cultivated  and  do  well  in  our  gardens. 

-Vera  Garnet 
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DESERT 

BOTANICAL 

GARDEN 


PO  BOX  5415 
PHOENIX.  AZ  85010 


Garden  Events 


NOVEMBER 

CLASS— DESERTS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  There  are  four  major  ones,  with  distinctive  features.  4 
Monday  sessions.  Starts  November  12,  7  p.m. 

FIELD  TRIP  — SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  PARK.  Lots  of  interesting  plants  here.  Saturday,  November  17, 
8  a.m. 

CLASS  — IRRIGATION  TECHNIQUES.  Gaylon  Coates,  irrigation  specialist,  will  teach  the  latest  tech¬ 
niques  and  discuss  versatile  new  materials.  2  Wednesday  sessions.  Starts  November  28,  7  p.m. 


DECEMBER 

HOLIDAY  DECORATIONS  WORKSHOPS  —  Ideas  and  techniques  using  native  and  easily-collected 
materials.  A  morning  session  on  Wednesday,  December  5  and  an  afternoon  session  the  same  day. 
FIELD  TRIP  — MINER'S  NEEDLE  TRAIL  in  the  Superstitions.  Saturday,  December  8,  8  a.m. 
LUMINARIA  NIGHT,  DECEMBER  18  FROM  7  to  9  p.m.  A  BEAUTIFUL  HOLIDAY  CELEBRATION 
FOR  GARDEN  MEMBERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC.  Mariachi  music,  refreshments,  pinatas  and  even 
more  glowing  luminarias  than  last  year!  Be  sure  to  come! 


The  Garden  is  open  every  day  of  the  year  from  9  a.m.  to  sunset. 
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From  the  Director 

The  Garden’s  first  fall  seed  sale,  held  on  October  6,  was  a 
solid  success  in  spite  of  the  warm  weather  on  that  date.  More 
than  1300  packets  of  seed  were  sold,  with  greatest  demand  cen¬ 
tering  on  cacti  and  other  succulent  plants  as  well  as  on  wild- 
flowers.  Proceeds  of  the  sale  help  support  the  Garden’s  inter¬ 
national  seed  exchange  program  with  150  other  botanical  in¬ 
stitutions  located  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

*  *  * 

Also  during  October,  the  Garden  joined  the  Central  Arizona 
Museum  Association,  consisting  of  other  important  cultural 
institutions  in  the  Valley,  including  the  Heard  Museum,  the 
Phoenix  Art  Museum  and  the  Scottsdale  Center  for  the  Arts.  This 
Association,  which  gives  museum  professionals  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  ideas  and  cooperate  on  projects  of  mutual  interest,  will 
be  an  important  stimulus  to  the  Garden’s  improvement  in  the 
coming  years. 

*  *  * 

The  Garden  recently  received  a  renovated  service  van  as  a 
contribution  from  Mountain  Bell.  After  some  more  modifi¬ 
cations,  this  vehicle  will  be  very  useful  on  collecting  expeditions 
and  field  trips,  among  other  Garden  activities. 

*  *  * 

After  ten  years  as  Associate  Editor  and  three  years  as  Editor 
of  Saguaroland  Bulletin,  Lillian  Diven  has  resigned  from  this  full 
time  responsibility  which  she  has  voluntarily  undertaken  for  all 
these  years,  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  other  interests, 
notably  the  cataloguing  and  annotation  of  the  Garden’s  botanical 
print  collection.  She  will  also  continue  to  serve  on  several  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Garden’s  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which  she  is  a 
member  and  Second  Vice  President. 

*  *  * 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  Shirley  Deacon  to  the 
Garden  as  its  Publications  Director,  with  responsibilities  for 
editing  Saguaroland  Bulletin  and  other  Garden  publications  as 
well  as  acting  as  the  Garden’s  public  relations  officer.  Shirley 
holds  both  a  B.S.,  cum  Laude,  in  Secondary  Education  and  a  M.A. 
in  English  from  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  A  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Shirley  comes  to  us  from  Massachusetts  where 
she  recently  held  the  post  of  Marketing  Communications 
Manager  for  CTI  -  Cryogenics.  The  Garden  is  most  fortunate  to 
have  a  person  of  her  ability  and  experience  join  the  staff. 
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The  Chihuahuan  Desert  and  Its  Boundaries.  Stippled  areas  indicate  transition 
between  desert  and  grassland  vegetation.  (Map,  courtesy  W.C.  Hodgson) . 
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MEXICO'S  LARGEST  DESERT 

Wendy  C.  Hodgson, 
Horticulturist,  D.B.G. 


Mexico  has  two  large  deserts,  the 
Sonoran  and  the  Chihuahuan;  but  of  the 
two,  the  Chihuahuan  is  the  larger,  extend¬ 
ing  from  south-central  New  Mexico,  south- 
southeast  into  the  state  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 
a  distance  of  approximately  1500  km.  ^ fig. 
1).  Its  greatest  width,  just  below  the 
United  States  border,  is  604  km.  The  region 
occupies  505.000  square  km,  and  includes 
the  large  intermountain  plateau  between 
the  Sierra  Madre  Oriental  on  the  east  and 
the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental  on  the  west, 
half  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  and  much  of 
the  states  of  Coahuila.  San  Luis  Potosi.  and 
Hidalgo.  In  the  United  States  the  Chihua¬ 
huan  Desert  stretches  in  long,  fingerlike 
extensions  into  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 
Separate  or  transitional  desert  areas 
extend  into  the  extreme  southeast  corner 
of  Arizona. 

Altitude  within  the  Chihuahuan  Desert 
proper  ranges  from  900  meters  to  plateaus 
and  isolated  mountains  that  attain  al¬ 
titudes  of  1800  meters.  The  Sonoran 
Desert,  by  comparison,  has  an  altitudinal 
range  from  sea  level  to  less  than  900 
meters;  with  respect  to  size,  it  is  only  60 
percent  as  large  as  the  Chihuahuan. 

Although  the  Chihuahuan  Desert  shares 
some  floral  components  with  the  Sonoran 
(such  as  Larrea  tridentata.  Yucca  spp., 
and  Dasylirion  w heeleri).  there  are 
notable  differences  between  the  two  areas. 
Whereas  much  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  is 
characterized  by  small  trees  and  tall  stem 
succulents  such  as  the  columnar  cacti, 
Cereus  giganteus,  C.  thurberi,  and  C. 
pringlei,  the  Chihuhuan  Desert  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  low  microphyllous  shrubs  and 
low  stem  succulents  such  as  species  of 
Echinocereus,  Mammillaria,  Cory- 
phantha.  and  Escobaria. 

Plant  species  are  less  diverse  in  the  Chi¬ 
huahuan  Desert  than  in  the  Sonoran, 
primarily  the  result  of  the  difference  in 
rainfall  patterns  between  the  two  deserts. 
The  Chihuahuan  Desert  receives  from  70 


to  480  mm  of  rain  annually  ;  80  percent  of 
the  total  rainfall  occurs  in  the  summer, 
thus  providing  reduced  opportunity  for 
seasonal  niche  exploitation.  The  Sonoran 
Desert,  by  contrast,  receives  nearly  an 
identical  rainfall,  50  to  450  mm,  but  the 
rain  is  almost  equally  divided  between 
summer  and  winter.  The  richness  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  flora  is  enhanced  by  two 
major  groups  of  different  ephemeral 
plants  which  appear  separately  in  the  two 
rainy  seasons. 

Another  major  difference  in  the  two 
deserts  is  the  winter  temperature  range. 
The  Chihuahuan  Desert  experiences 
winter  temperatures  with  occasional 
freezing  periods  of  30  to  72  hours  duration, 
longer  periods  of  freezing  than  recorded  in 
the  Sonoran  Desert.  Thus,  the  limitation  of 
rainfall  to  a  single  season,  plus  longer 
periods  of  freezing  effectively  limit  the 
number  of  plant  species  in  the  Chihuahuan 
Desert. 

Soil  types  and  elevation  are  key  factors 
that  influence  plant  community  types.  The 
most  important  community  type  of  the 
Chihuahuan  Desert  at  low  elevations  is  the 
microphyllous  desert  scrub  dominated  by 
creosote  bush.  Larrea  tridentata,  and 
blackbrush,  Flourensia  cernua.  Com¬ 
munity  types  include  chaparral,  oak, 
pinon-juniper,  pine,  and  at  higher 
elevations,  respectively,  fir  (Johnston, 
1974).  Throughout  all  the  deserts  of  North 
America,  soil  characteristics  are 
primarily  important  in  determining  the 
composition  of  community  types  (Shreve, 
1964).  This  correlation  is  quite  evident  in 
the  Chihuahuan  Desert.  The  number  of 
endemic  species  within  the  desert's 
boundaries  appears  to  be  relatively  large, 
possibly  over  1000  species,  and  in  many 
instances  these  endemics  are  associated 
with  gypsum  soil  (Powell  and  Turner, 
1974).  Gypsum  deposits  (calcium  sulfate 
combined  with  water)  were  formed  by 
precipitation  from  seas  dating  back  to  the 
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Permian  period  (260  million  years  ago). 
The  deposits  were  covered  by  strata  of 
different  origins  through  subsequent 
millenia  and  eventually  exposed  from  mid- 
Tertiary  (55  million  years  ago)  to 
Pleistocene  times  (2  million  years  ago),  as 
a  result  of  erosion.  Eventually  these 
deposits  became  sites  for  plant  habitation. 

Gypsum  soils  are  found  throughout  the 
Chihuahuan  Desert  as  well  as  in  other 
areas  of  the  western  United  States  and 
Mexico.  Isolated  pockets,  or  “islands,”  of 
gypsum  soil  support  a  characteristic  flora 
unlike  that  of  surrounding  soil  types.  This 
phenomenon  is  particularly  apparent 
when  there  is  an  abrupt  break  in  the 
gypsum  and  non-gypsum  soils.  Where 
mixtures  of  gypsum  and  non-gypsum  soils 
occur,  a  mixture  of  vegetation  types 
results.  It  is  suggested  (Powell  and  Tur¬ 
ner,  1974)  that  the  percentage  of  gypsum  in 
the  intermixed  soils  is  relative  to  the 
number  of  endemic  plant  species. 

According  to  their  relationship  with 
gypsum,  plants  can  be  classified  into  four 
categories:  (1)  obligate  species,  which 
require  gypsum  soils;  (2)  species  which 
prefer  gypsum  soils,  either  mixed  or  pure, 
but  can  grow  in  non-gypsum  soils;  (3) 
facultative  species  which  tolerate  gypsum 
soils  but  do  not  require  them;  (4)  species 
which  cannot  grow  in  gypsum  soils. 

A  few  species  that  are  obligate  in  their 
association  with  gypsum  include 
Fouquieria  shrevei,  a  close  relative  of  the 
more  familiar  ocotillo,  F.  splendens;  a 
globe  mallow,  Sphaeralcea  subhastata; 
and  a  prickly  poppy,  Argemone  turnerae. 
Obligate  species  are  relatively  well 
represented  in  the  sunflower  family 
(Compositae)  and  include  the  three 
following  plant  species  whose  epithets 
indicate  that  they  are  “  gypsum -loving  ” :  a 
fetid  marigold,  Dyssodia  gypsophila;  a 
turpentine  bush,  Isocoma  gypsophila ;  and 
an  aster,  Machaer  anther  a  gypsophila.  A 
few  of  the  many  plants  considered  as 
facultative  species  are  sumac,  Rhus 
microphylla,  a  species  found  on  mesas  in 
Arizona  and  Texas;  four-wing  saltbush, 
Atriplex  canescens,  a  species  associated 


Dasylirion  cedrosanum,  a  species 
endemic  to  central  and  southern 
Coahuila.  Photo  taken  at  Cuatro 
Cienagas  Basin  Coahuila,  Mexico. 
(Photo,  courtesy  R.  Engard). 

with  alkaline  soils  throughout  Arizona; 
soaptree  yucca,  Yucca  elata\  and  the 
wide-ranging  dominant  desert  species, 
creosote  bush,  Larrea  tridentata. 

Today,  man’s  activities  are  jeopardizing 
a  large  number  of  the  gypsum-endemic 
species  in  the  Chihuahuan  Desert.  In¬ 
creased  grazing,  mining,  and  land 
development  all  threaten  the  existence  of 
species  with  highly  localized  distributions, 
such  as  the  turpentine  bush,  Isocoma 
gypsophila,  and  the  prickly  poppy, 
Argemone  turnerae.  Within  recent  years  a 
number  of  previously  undescribed  species 
have  been  found  on  gypsum  exposures  in 
the  Chihuahuan  Desert.  The  danger  to 
these  little-known  species  is  potentially 
grave. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  Chihuahu¬ 
an  Desert,  relatively  little  will  be  known  of 
its  resources  until  the  publication  of  Chi¬ 
huahuan  Desert  Flora  (Johnston);  one 
exception,  however,  is  the  thorough  study 
of  the  flora  of  Cuatro  Cienagas  Basin ’in 
Coahuila  (Pinkava,  1974).  In  terms  of 
natural  resources,  the  Chihuahuan  Desert 
region  is  perhaps  one  of  the  richer,  yet 
least  understood  areas  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  (Wauer  and  Riskind,  1977). 
More  intensive  studies  are  urgently 
needed  now,  at  a  time  when  man  is 
depleting  the  desert’s  natural  resources  at 
an  alarming  rate. 
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GIVE  A  GARDEN  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

This  year  you  have  an  opportunity  to  give  your  friends  and 
family  a  truly  remarkable  gift  that  lasts  all  year  —  a  membership 
to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Your  gift  includes  Garden 
visits  all  year  round,  a  one  year  subscription  to  the  DBG 
publication  SAGUAROLAND  BULLETIN,  invitations  to  special 
events  such  as  photo  exhibitions  and  lectures,  presale  and  pre¬ 
exhibit  opportunities,  and  special  rates  on  field  trips  and 
classes  and  more.  Best  of  all,  you  will  be  sharing  in  the  support 
of  a  remarkable  cultural  and  botanical  adventure. 

GIFT  MEMBERSHIP  TO  THE  DESERT  BOTANICAL  GARDEN 

Please  send  a  gift  membership  and  gift  card  to: 

Name _ 

Street _ City  and  State _ Zip _ 

Check  Membership  Category: 

Annual  Memberships:  individual,  $15.00  □  Family,  $20.00  □  Sustaining  $50.00  □ 

Subscribing  $100.00  □  Supporting,  $250  or  more  □ 

Gift  card  to  read: _ 

Name  _ 

Street _ City  and  State _ Zip _ 

Please  enclose  check  and  send  to:  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  Box  5415,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
85010. 

Membership  fees  in  excess  of  $20  and  all  contributions  are  tax  deductible. 
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THE  PACIFIC  FLATHEADED  BORER 


Russell  Haughey, 
Superintendent,  D.B.G. 


The  Pacific  flatheaded  borer 
( Chrysobothris  mali)  inhabits  regions 
from  Canada  south  to  Arizona  and  Texas. 
In  Arizona  it  infests  screwbean  mesquites, 
honey  mesquites,  iron  woods  and  most 
shade  and  fruit  trees. 

The  occurrence  of  this  insect  is  indicated 
by  broad  (7mm),  shallow,  wandering 
burrows  just  under  the  bark  of  an  infested 
tree;  occasionally  the  borer  penetrates  the 
wood  approximately  25mm  to  50mm. 
Burrows  generally  are  found  on  the  sunny, 
southwest  side  of  the  host  tree,  and  are 
packed  with  fine  sawdust.  When  in¬ 
festations  are  severe  the  borers  may 
girdle  the  tree,  an  action  that  often  results 
in  the  loss  of  the  plant.  Many  of  the  iron- 
woods  in  and  around  the  area  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  show  signs  of  in¬ 
festation  ;  the  leaves  dry  up  and  fall  off  as 
the  branches  die  back,  revealing  the 
characteristic  burrows  under  the  bark  and 
the  rotting  wood.  Inadvertently,  the  borer 
may  promote  bacterial  infection  which  is 
indicated  by  an  unpleasant  odor  in  the 
wood. 

The  life  cycle  of  this  pest  begins  during 
the  summer  when  the  adult  beetle  lays  her 
eggs.  Females  hunt  for  injured  trees,  such 
as  those  bruised  or  sun-scalded,  and  lay 
their  eggs  in  cracks  and  in  the  dried-out 
bark.  After  the  eggs  hatch,  the  larvae 
burrow  under  the  bark  during  the  winter, 
primarily  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the 
branches;  occasionally,  the  larvae  en¬ 
circle  a  branch  of  an  entire  tree.  In  the 
spring  the  larvae  become  yellow  pupae, 
and  by  early  summer  the  pupae  transform 
into  adult  beetles. 

The  larvae  are  usually  about  10mm  to 
15mm  in  length,  a  dark  red  or  brown  color, 
and  are  legless.  They  usually  lie  curved  to 
one  side.  As  its  common  name  suggests, 
the  Pacific  flatheaded  borer  has  a  blunt, 
flat  head  (5mm  wide),  which  tapers  into  a 
slender,  segmented  body.  The  adult  beetle 
is  5mm  to  10mm  long,  a  dark  reddish- 


Pacific  flatheaded  borer  (Chryso¬ 
bothris  mali):  adult  beetle  on  the  left, 
larva  on  the  right.  About  5  times 
normal  size.  (Drawing,  C.  Dezelsky). 


bronze  color,  has  a  blunt  head  and  an 
abruptly  tapering  posterior. 

Since  the  eggs  of  the  Pacific  flatheaded 
borer  are  laid  in  wounds  or  cracks  in  the 
scalded  bark,  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  minimize  such  sites.  Prune  damaged 
branches  promptly.  Major  pruning  may 
expose  tender  bark,  which  was  previously 
shaded  by  the  pruned  branches.  The 
tender  bark  may  sunburn  unless  pruning  is 
done  in  late  fall,  thereby  allowing  time  for 
the  bark  to  toughen  before  exposure  to  the 
hot  summer  sun.  Wrapping  the  trunks  of 
young  trees,  or  those  trees  particularly 
susceptible  to  sun  scald,  is  a  good  pre¬ 
ventative  measure  during  the  summer 
months. 

Once  a  plant  is  infested,  little  can  be 
done  to  save  it  other  than  to  physically 
remove  the  pest.  Insecticides  have  not 
proved  very  effective  against  the  flat¬ 
headed  borer.  As  with  many  pests, 
prevention  is  the  best  remedy. 
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THE  1979  ARIDZONA  LANDSCAPING  CONTEST 


Awards  for  the  Arid-Zona  Landscaping 
Contest,  co-sponsored  by  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  Salt  River  Project, 
were  presented  in  Webster  Auditorium  on 
October  26,  with  residents  of  Scottsdale 
and  Mesa  taking  most  of  the  honors  in  this 
year’s  competition. 

Entries  were  judged  on  the  basis  of 
wrater  conservation  techniques  employed, 
diversity  and  appropriateness  of  arid-land 
plant  varieties  utilized,  and  basic  design 
considerations  as  applied  to  desert  land¬ 
scaping  situations. 

A  distinguished  panel  of  three  judges 
representing  various  phases  of  the  land¬ 
scaping  profession  presided.  They  were 
Mr.  Warren  Jones,  Professor  of  Land¬ 
scape  Architecture  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson,  Ms.  Morgie  Rayburn, 
well-known  garden  writer  and  Managing 
Editor  of  Que  Paso,  and  Ms.  Libba  Wheat, 
Landscape  Architect  and  scion  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  the  Valley  to  use 
desert  plants  in  landscape  settings. 

All  of  the  awards  in  the  single  specimen 
division  of  the  residential  category  of  the 
Contest  went  to  Scottsdale  residents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Melvin  Mountain,  Sr.  captured 
first  place  with  an  Easter  Lily  Cactus, 
Echinopsis  multiplex.  Second  place  went 
to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Teisch  with  a  Peruvian 
Apple  Cactus,  Cereus  peruvianus ,  and  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Jim  Kidwell  took  third  place  with  a 
Queen  Victoria  Agave,  Agave  victoria- 
reginae. 


Other  awards  in  the  residential  category 
were  presented  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Ostrow  of  Phoenix  for  the  best  planter 
attached  to  the  home,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim 
Kidwell  of  Scottsdale  for  the  best  small 
garden  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ron  Dinchak  of 
Mesa  for  the  best  large  garden. 

In  the  total  landscape  division  of  the 
residential  category  for  homes  landscaped 
entirely  in  the  desert  style,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rodney  Tidwell’s  Mesa  residence,  land¬ 
scaped  by  Mr.  Darryl  McConaghie,  L.A., 
captured  first  place.  Second  place  went  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kerry  Zang’s  Pleasant 
Valley  home,  landscaped  by  Mr.  Peter 
Cure,  L.A.,  and  third  place  was  awarded  to 
Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Look’s  Mesa  home,  land¬ 
scaped  by  Mr.  Bill  Tonneson,  L.A. 

The  best  government  installation  was 
awarded  to  the  City  of  Scottsdale  for  the 
landscaping  of  their  Field  Services 
Complex  on  North  Miller  Road.  The  block 
award  was  captured  by  Pinnacle  Peak 
Country  Club,  Unit  Two,  many  of  the 
homes  of  which  were  landscaped  by  Mr. 
Peter  Cure,  L.A. 

This  year’s  contest,  co-sponsored  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  by  the  Garden 
and  Salt  River  Project,  is  a  continuing 
effort  to  promote  better  understanding  of 
the  benefits  of  landscaping  with  desert 
plants.  Congratulations  to  all  those  who, 
by  their  works  recognized  here,  have 
admirably  demonstrated  their  appreci¬ 
ation  for  the  worthwhile  concept  of  desert 
landscaping. 


ABOUT  THE  COVER 

The  term  “Christmas  cactus,”  has  provoked  its  share  of  controversies  in  the  past, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  According  to  Margaret  J.  Martin  (1971), 
research  into  the  origin  of  Christmas  cactus,  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  known  as 
Zygocactus  truncatus,  “has  shown  that  it  is  in  fact  a  hybrid  between  Schlumbergera 
russelliana  and  S.  truncata,  to  which  genus  Zygocactus  is  now  referred  as  a  synonym.” 
Martin  goes  on  to  say  that  the  hybrid  in  question  is  now  known  as  Schlumbergera  X  buck- 
leyi  cv.  “Buckleyi”  and  notes  that  the  rejected  name,  Zygocactus  truncatus,  will 
probably  continue  to  be  used  in  literature  for  some  time  to  come. 
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IN  BRIEF 


LUMINARIA  NIGHT 

The  Garden  once  again  invites  the  public 
to  join  it  in  welcoming  the  Christmas 
season  at  a  luminaria  display  on  the 
evening  of  December  18th,  from  7  p.m.  to  9 
p.m.  Members  and  guests,  that  Tuesday 
evening,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  stroll 
winding  garden  paths  and  admire  adobe 
buildings  by  the  light  of  3000  softly  glowing 
candle  lanterns,  listen  to  the  music  of 
mariachi  musicians  who  will  be  playing 
traditional  Mexican  Christmas  music,  and 
enjoy  festive  pinatas  and  refreshments 
served  amid  holiday  decorations  con¬ 
structed  from  desert  materials. 

For  the  price  of  a  voluntary  donation  to 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  visitors  that 
evening  can  participate  in  one  of  the  oldest 
holiday  traditions  in  the  Southwest.  The 
origin  of  luminaria  displays  is  believed  to 
date  from  an  old-world  Spanish  cele¬ 
bration  that  took  place  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  faithful  customarily  set 
out  lanterns  to  light  the  way  for  the  Holy 
Family  at  Christmas.  For  modern  lumi¬ 
naria  displays,  lanterns  are  made  from 
sand-filled  paper  bags  and  lighted  with 
votive  candles. 


HOLIDAY  SHOPPING 
Simplify  your  holiday  shopping  and 
support  the  Garden  at  the  same  time  by 
doing  your  shopping  at  the  DBG  Gift  Shop, 
where  you’ll  find  a  wide  selection  of  gifts 
that  relate  to  the  Garden:  desert  plants  in 
particular,  and  the  Southwest  in  general. 
For  all  your  favorite  people,  be  they 
budding  botanists  or  avid  print  collectors, 
you  will  find  that  special  gift  which  will  be 
remembered  for  years  to  come:  the 
Hodgson  portfolio  of  eight  print  drawings, 
the  Arizona  Flora  Suite;  the  colorful 
reproduction  of  John  Miller’s  1758  print, 
Agave  americana;  and  the  Gatti  wind 
bells  (Gatti  will  no  longer  be  making  these 
bells). 


The  Gift  Shop  has  a  good  selection  of 
various  other  wind  bells,  hand-decorated 
pottery,  jewelry,  including  ironwood  belt 
buckles  and  ties,  and  books  on  various 
Southwest  topics,  including  cooking.  Two 
new  titles  in  the  Gift  Shop’s  collection 
include,  Hiking  the  Desert ,  by  Dave  Ganci, 
and  The  Audubon  Society  Field  Guide  to 
North  American  Wildflowers. 

From  puka  hats,  to  prickley  pear  jelly, 
to  plants,  DBG  Gift  Shop  is  the  place  for 
creative  holiday  shopping. 


HOLIDAY  DECORATIONS  WORKSHOP 
Last  year’s  Holiday  Decorations  Work¬ 
shop  was  so  popular  that  the  Garden  is 
holding  two  sessions  this  year,  both  on 
December  5th.  In  the  morning  (9-11  A.M.), 
or  afternoon  (1-3  P.M.),  workshop  par¬ 
ticipants  will  create  wreaths  out  of  yucca 
pods,  festive  centerpieces  made  from  wild 
buckwheat,  devil’s  claw,  senna  pods,  and 
dried  thistles,  and  candle  holders  will  be 
made  of  agave  pods,  Indian  wheat,  and 
berries  from  the  crucifixion  thorn.  Among 
other  holiday  decorations  to  be  made  will 
be  swags  and  Christmas  tree  ornaments. 
All  dried  materials  are  provided  at  the 
workshop.  Registration  for  each  session  is 
$10.00.  Class  size  is  limited,  so  sign  up 
early  and  get  a  great  start  on  this  year’s 
yule  decorations. 


HOLIDAY  CARD 

The  lovely  drawing  of  the  Christmas 
cactus,  by  Garden  artist  Chris  Dezelsky, 
that  appears  on  the  December  Bulletin 
cover,  is  being  made  available  as  a 
Christmas  card  and  will  be  on  sale  in  the 
DBG  Gift  Shop. 
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The  Richter  Memorial  Library,  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  (Photo  courtesy  V. 
Gass). 


FROM  THE  LIBRARY 

Beginning  January  2,  1980,  the  Richter 
Memorial  Library  will  open  its  doors  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  both  members 
and  visitors.  The  Library’s  collection 
includes  more  than  6000  books  and  200 
periodicals  focusing  on  desert  plants  and 
arid  land  ecology.  In  addition,  it  houses  a 
fine  collection  of  rare  botanical  art  prints 
which  some  members  may  remember 
from  the  Botanical  Print  Show  in  1977. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  library’s 
holdings  have  been  acquired  through 
generous  gifts,  notably  the  collection  of 


Max  C.  Richter,  donated  in  1968,  new 
additions  are  purchased  on  a  continual 
basis  in  order  to  keep  the  collection 
current.  Two  of  our  most  recent 
acquisitions  are:  Reclamation  and  Use  of 
Disturbed  Land  in  the  Southwest  by  John 
L.  Thames  (Univ.  of  Arizona  1977),  and 
Medical  Botany  by  Walter  H.  Lewis  (Wiley 
1977).  The  Richter  Library  will  continue  to 
function  as  a  research  collection  but  will 
be  open  for  general  use  Monday  through 
Friday,  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Please  come  in 
and  browse  through  the  Garden’s  new 
books  and  current  periodicals. 


SUNDAY  RECEPTION 
A  special  event  took  place  at  the  Garden 
on  Sunday,  November  11,  when  Garden 
members  and  invited  guests  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  honoring  two  Garden  Direc¬ 
tors.  At  a  late  afternoon  reception,  held  on 
the  Webster  Auditorium  patio,  Dr.  Charles 
Huckins  was  formally  welcomed  as  the 
new  Director  of  the  Garden  and  Mr. 
Rodney  Engard  received  expressions  of 
thanks  for  his  services  to  the  Garden  as  its 
former  Director.  The  Garden  extends  best 
wishes  to  Mr.  Engard  in  his  botanical 
work,  and  to  Dr.  Huckins,  and  his  wife 
Mathilde.  Dr.  Huckins  joined  the  Garden 
in  October. 


THE  GARDEN  WANTS  YOU 

The  Garden  Gift  Shop  needs  volunteer 
help,  especially  on  Tuesday  mornings, 
Thursday,  and  Friday.  Benefits  include 
free  coffee,  doughnuts  and  merchandising 
experience  and  the  satisfaction  of  helping 
the  Garden  grow.  Please  contact  Lynn 
Trainum,  941-1217. 

NEW  NUMBER 

Please  note  the  Garden’s  new  phone 
number,  602-941-1217.  Additional  lines  have 
been  added  to  expedite  calls  into  and  out  of 
the  Garden.  If  you  call  the  old  number,  you 
may  hear  a  recording  that  gives  out  our 
new  listing. 
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BOTANICAL 

GARDCN 


PO  BOX  B4IB 
PHOENIX,  AZ.  8BOIO 


Garden  Events 


DECEMBER 

5  Holiday  Decorations  —  A  workshop  in  ideas  and  techniques  using  native  plant  materials;  two 
sessions:  9-11  A.M.;  1-3  P.M. 

8  Miner's  Needle  Trail  —  A  field  trip  to  the  Superstitions;  Saturday:  8  A.M. 

18  Luminaria  Night  —  A  beautiful  holiday  celebration  for  Garden  members  and  the  public. 
Mariachi  music,  refreshments,  pinatas,  and  more  luminaries  than  last  year.  Please  come. 


JANUARY 

7  Basic  Botany  of  Flowering  Plants  —  A  beginning  course  in  the  essentials;  four  Monday 
sessions:  7  P.M. 

8  Introduction  to  the  Desert  —  A  basic  course  about  the  Arizona  desert;  four  T uesday  sessions: 
1:30  P.M. 

9  Getting  Ready  for  the  Cactus  Show  —  A  two  session  workshop;  Specimen  plants:  10  A.M.; 
Dish  gardens:  1  P.M. 

10  Getting  Ready  for  the  Cactus  Show  —  A  two  session  workshop;  Dried  Arrangements:  10 
P.M.;  Miniatures:  1  P.M. 

12  Pruning  —  A  workshop  in  techniques  and  tools;  Saturday:  10  A.M. 

19  Rackensack  Creek/Humbolt  Mountain  Field  Trip  —  Saturday:  8  A.M. 

25  Member's  Preview  of  the  Third  Annual  Desert  Photography  Show:  7-9  P.M. 

26  Third  Annual  Desert  Photography  Show  —  A  juried  show  of  desert  plants  and  landscapes; 
through  February  3rd:  9-5  P.M. 


The  Garden  is  open  every  day  of  the  year  from  9  a.m.  to  sunset. 
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